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DRAINAGE THEORIES. 





Judging by the controversies going on 
through the agricultural journals, concerning 


the action or influence of drains upon land, 


there are many farmers and writers who have 


anything but a correct idea on the subject. 


Some seem to think that draining even wet | mand. 


ind, may make it so dry as to render it un- 
roductive, and that a drain through dry 
nd would certainly make it still drier, or 


) ssibly spoil it entirely for cultivation. 


Farmers who have all kinds of land to deal | 


ith, and who have had much experience in 


ractical farm drainage, know that some lands 
naturally drained in a most perfect man- 


so that no artificial system of drainage | 
have any perceptible influence upon | 


character. 
ree feet deep, resting upon a subsoil of | 


urse, round gravel, that will carry water 


A mellow, sandy loam two | local trade. 





and bring good prices when inferior fruit 
would find no buyers. The profit from the 
hogs has paid the grain bills for fifteen head 
of cattle. 





A GOOD FARM AND A GOOD FAR- 
MER. 





Mr. W. C. French of Great Barrington 
has one of the best managed farms in his 
town, which, of course, is equivalent to say- 
ing that Mr. French is one of the best far- 
mers. The farm, which formerly contained 
350 acres, was settled by the grandfather of 
the present owner, when white m a had to 
take their guns to the fields with them to pro- 
tect themselves while at work from the at- 
tacks of the Indians. The beautiful Housa- 
tonic Valley must have been a favorite hunt- 
ing ground for the Indians, and they were 
naturally very jealous of the encroachment of 
the pale faces. And who could blame them ? 

Like most farms in the vicinity, the land 
lies partly in the valley, but runs back upon 
the mountains, where the family supply of 
wood is obtained, and also lumber for build- 
ing and repairing. The old farm has been 
divided and sub-divided for other heirs till it 
now contains only 175 acres, about 60 of it 
only being suited to cultivation, the balance 
| being wood and woody pasture. The amount 
of crops annually grown, however, is larger 
now than the whole farm formerly produced. 
Milk and vegetables for supplying the village 
of Housatonic, a mile and a half away, are 
the chief money products. 

The buildings have grown according to the 
requirements of the occupants. A roomy, 
comfortable farm house, well painted, and 
with ample provision for blooming plants in 
winter, makes a home as homelike as if set in 
the centre of a city or village, and costing 
many times more. ‘Two barns with their ad- 
ditions cover the stock, and an ample store of 
Twenty-four cattle are 
kept for supplying milk, and they are so well 
fed, and so cleanly stabled that Mr. French's 
| milk leads the market, and is always in de- 
Buckwheag hulls, which are obtained 
| from a flouring mill near by, are used for 
| bedding, and are excellent for the purpose. 
Purchased grain is fed in addition to the hay 
and grain grown on the place, so the farm is 
constantly growing richer and more produc- 








fodder for the year. 





| tive. Winter rye is sown early in autumn 
le . . 

| for green feed for young cattle, and to cut 
| for hay the following season. 
| 


Onions, sweet 
corn, potatoes, and other garden vegetables 
| are grown in abundance for supplying the 
Over 800 bushels of onions were 
grown per acre this year. Cabbages without 


a single stump foot, owing, as Mr. French 


1 sieve, is as perfectly underdrained as | thinks, to the free use of lime in the seed 


land can be, provided it is not in a basin | bed, are selling at seven dollars per hundred 


rvious material underlying the whole, 





with sides rising above the level of the 


ow, sandy surface soil, in which case 
re would be a pond in place of tillage land 
Make a pile of | 
and water enough can not be 


some 


vortions of the year. 

sal inywhere, 

ipon it from the heavens to render it 

The water will run through the | 

ind soak down into the earth beneath, | 
in off upon the surface as fast as it can 





| 


ip, 





fa Now, if a perforated pipe or tube were 
through the bottom of the sand heap, 
iid on the surface before piling the sand 


ver it, the sand, both during a rain storm | 
and a dre ught, would remain practically just 
as wet or dry as if there were no such drain 
beneath it. Were the heap pierced all 
rough with perforated tubes, like graters, | 


lry air forced through them, the sand | 


and dry 
be rapidly dried in dry weather. But } 
this is not the condition of any land that has 
een drained artificially. 

We have never contended, as some have, 
that all lands would be improved by under- 
draining. Neither do we believe that any 


land can be injured by laying drain tiles 


throughout it thirty feet apart, and four feet | 
Water could never run | 


beneath the surface. 
out of tiles laid four feet deep in a sandy soil, 
having another four feet of loose subsoil still 
lower down, with a good outlet from it. The 
too common fear that drains may make land 
too dry. is wholly unfounded, exeept it be 


where drainage is applied to natural reser- | 


voirs from which water is drawn for irrigating 
other lands lying at a lower level. Drawing 
off a mill pond would of course spoil it as a 


mill pond, but the earth under the pond 


made a 
prominent crop, and are sowed so thinly on 
rich land that the yield of grain is heavy, 
while the straw is not thick enough to destroy 
the young clover and other grasses sown with 
them. We have rarely seen a better ‘‘catch” 
of grass than can be seen here after a crop of 
oats. 

Water is brought from a long distance in 


to his milk customers. Oats are 


pipes to the house and barns, and is in full 
supply and of the best quality. 
or more families combine to pay the expense, 
and are thus supplied at a very moderate cost, 
though the spring is more than half a mile 
away. 
there is little competition from other farmers. 
We were surprised, as we were riding among 
the farms in the vicinity, to have field after field 
of grain pointed out as belonging to Mr. 
French, being grown on shares upon neigh- 
bors’ farms. Men who let their own teams lie 
idle in the pasture, while their lands are being 


Some dozen 


Milk sells at five cents per quart, and 


| cropped on shares by enterprising neighbors, 


are pretty likely to denounce farming as an 
unprofitable business. Mr. French raises 
four times the amount of crops, now on his 
small area, that was formerly grown on the 
Like most growing 
farmers, Mr. French finds it necessary to build 


old farm before division. 


| a little addition somewhere almost every year. 
A grain bin, sufficient to bold a few tons of 
bran or meal has been built, convenient to the 
| feeding floor inside, but is hung outside like 
|a bird box, supported by posts or brackets. 
| It answers present purposes and will pay for 
| itself in a short time, while an expensive 
building with a debt on it might be eaten up 
| by interest money in a not much longer time. 


might thus be converted into good farm land. | Mr. French is happy in the possession of a 


Much of our land that needs draining, has | 
a thin surface soil underlaid by a tight clay | his business. 


subsoil, often coming within a foot or two of 


. . | 
the surface. Such lands, though too wet to 
cultivate in wet seasons until quite late, may | 


become dry enough by June. Proper drain- 
age would render them fit to plough in April 
or May, perhaps doubling the length of the 
season for such lands, and permitting the 
growth of crops that could not mature if put 
Such lands can never be 
injured by deep, well laid drains. In place 
of a foot of mellow soil there will be two or 
three feet in depth, and this two or three feet 


in as late as June. 





family who are in full sympathy with him in 
They all belong to that first 
| class described by Mr. Wheeler of the same 
town while presiding at the State Board meet- 
ing, the class who read, study, attend farmers’ 
meetings, and endeavor by all available means 
| to thoroughly learn their business, and having 

learned it, carry it on with energy and per- 
sistence. 


| 





Such farmers succeed everywhere. Before 
long Mr. French will probably enter into com- 
petition for the premium offered by the local 
society for best managed farm, in which case 
he will doubtless show a satisfactory balance 


of mellow, drained soil will hold much more | sheet, as well as an attractive, well kept farm 


of the water that falls during a heavy summer | home. 


shower, than could the single foot before | 


It was a voluntary remark from him 
that he had read the New EnGianp Farmer 


drainage. | for the past fourteen years, and that he owes 


raining land that needs draining, renders 


t absorptive of moisture. Undrained land is 
already as full of water as it can hold, and 


| much of his success as a farmer to the teach- 
| ings and hints found in its columns. It only 


| wants two or three men like Mr. French to 
e is no way for the water to get away, take hold and start a firstclass farmers’ club 
xcept by the slow process of evaporation. | in the neighborhood. 


Such an institution, 


Kains falling upon drained land soak into | with weekly meetings at the homes of its 
and pass through the soil, while rains falling | members, would make the neighborhood equal 


aturated land must run off from the sur- 
face like water poured into a full dish. In 

y weather, a deeply drained and deeply 
ploughed soil will be more moist at the sur- 
face where the roots feed, than will an un- 
drained field that has given up its water by 
evaporation. 

It has been said that some of the flat lands 
ilong the New Jersey shore, and also in 
Maryland, have been injured by ditching ; 
that the spring rains run off so rapidly in the 
litches that the land suffers for moisture in 

y weather, while, if there were no ditches 
the;water would be held back. This is where 

cn ditches are dug, into which the showers 

summer even, may run off sooner than if 
there were no ditches. But it must be re- 
membered that open ditches a foot deep do 
not drain land. They drain the surface only, 
and there is no depth of soil to receive the 
copious showers when they fall. One shower 
retained in the soil, is worth two whére half 
the water runs away without sinking into it. 
(nderdrained land needs no surface ditches, 
and all the water that falls is filtered as it 
sinks through it. 





Swine iy Orcnanps.—Mr. G. W. God- 
dard, Pleasant View Farm, Greenville, N. H., 
keeps breeding hogs, and raises a large num- 
ber of pigs every year, chiefly of the Berk- 
shire and small Yorkshire breeds. The sows 
have the run of a large apple orchard, and 
keep all the windfalls cleaned up. Since this 
plan has been adopted, there has been a con- 
stant decrease in the amount of wormy fruit 
in the orchard, until now it is difficult to find 
any whatever. By feeding the hogs plenty 
of grain, they are made to enrich the land so 
that the trees bear well every year, and thus 
far, there has been no difficulty from the hogs 
gnawing the bark, or digging up the roots of 
the trees to their injury. ‘The fruit is thinned 
somewhat, by hand picking, when necessary, 
80 the apples when grown, are large and fair, 


to any other as a place for a farmer and his 
family to live as long as they lived. It would 
not be a difficult thing to do. Such clubs of- 
ten seem to run alone when once started. 





PLANTING THE HICKORY. 





The hickory, as it grows in the woods, and 
by the roadside, is a difficult tree to trans- 
plant. Its tap root runs deep, and there are 
few fibrous roots to sustain it after removal. 
Only by transplanting early, the second year 
is best, can the work be attended with much 
success. Trees that are moved every year 
in the nursery when young, can be fitted for 
transplanting and for sale, but it is easier 
and better to plant the nuts where the trees 
are to grow, taking care that the nuts are not 
destroyed by squirrels. Seed should be se- 
lected from trees that bear the largest and 
choicest fruit. Grafting has been practised 
to some extent, but followed oftener by fail- 
ure than by success. 

Mr. J. B. Rogers of New Jersey, recom- 
mends taking scions from the wood that is 
two or three years old, as the single year’s 
growth is too soft and immature to make 
good scions. It is also best to begin grafting 
early in spring—some graft as early as Febru- 
ary or March. 

Mr. T. 8. Gold of West Cornwall, Ct., has 
a hickory of his own planting, that has come 
to bearing age. The nuts are of large size, 
thin shelled, and very choice, and resemble 
closely those grown upon the parent tree 
from which it sprung. 

—According to Bradstreet’s statistics, there are 
13,300,000 cotton spindles in the United States, 
12,250,000 at the North, and 1,050,000 at the South. 
When mills now building at the South are com- 
pleted, the number of spindles will be 1,200,000 
against 583,696, as reported by the census of 1880. 
The South is sure to manufacture @ large por- 
tion of the coarser goods required for home con- 
sumption, and much to her own advantage. 
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SEED POTATOES. 





‘‘Among the multitude of unsettled prob- 
lems of agriculture, semingly easy of solution, 
yet over which the farmer is still perplexed 
by a multiplicity of views and reported expe- 
riences,” says Prof. Sanborn, of the Missouri 
Agricultural College, ‘tis the simple, yet im- 
portant question of seed potatoes. Prof. 
Sanborn has followed a course of experiments 
in seeding potato fields for the past nine 
years, and has recorded results for seven of 
those years. The following table shows the 
average yield from the different methods of 
planting for seven years of the nine, and 
which agree well with the unrecorded yields 
of tLe other two years :— 

PRODUCT PER ACRE. 
From seed of whole potatoes, large, . . 221.1 bushels. 


From seed of whole potatoes, small, . . 177. 
From seed of stem end of potato,. . . . 1480 
*From seed of seed endof potato,. ...168.0 “ 
From one eye to hill, . . «66s «6+ + + S10 ed 
From two eyes tothe hill, ..... 
From three eyes to the hill, ... .. . 160.0 ad 

VALUE PER ACRE AT FIFTY CENTS PER BUSHEL. 


~ 











From 1 tatoes, . « ++ « « » $113 50 
From small potatoes, . .« «ses» 8850 
From stemend,..... + eees 7400 
From seed end,., ...seeee ecoee 800 
Fromoneeye, ».sesesecscreseree £050 
BYOMtwOGyes;c sec ccc cceccscce BO 
From threeeyes, sce ccc cccc cence OM 


*This trial for a period of six years. 

Prof. Sanborn is undoubtedly correct when 
he says that it is entirely safe to aflirm that 
light seeding of potatoes, or the use of small 
potatoes for seed, will result unfortunately in 
ordinary hands, on ordinary soil, and in ordin- 
ary fertility, especially if deeply planted. The 
reasons for these views rest mainly upon the 
facts that the tests show them good, and that 
theoretically, judgment approves them. The 





young plant receives no nourishment, except 
from the seed used, until the leaf appears 
above ground. At the usual depth of plant- 
ing, this period is so long that no inconsider- 
able support is derived from the seed before 
other sources supply the plant. 

The Professor is doubtless correct when he 
says that those who have found small, or finely 
cut potatoes equal to larger seed, are usually 
those who have an extra rich soil, or who give 
it an extra rich dressing of manure, and fine 
pulverization, and who do not plant too 
deeply. 





FRAUDS IN FERTILIZERS. 


Do not pay any money to anybody for 
recipes for making fertilizers, for there is no 
need of it. Farmers who read the papers 
ought by this time, to have learned that the 
three principal valuable ingredients in all 
fertilizers, are phosphoric acid, potash, and 
nitrogen, in some of their various forms. 
These are all to be had at reasonable prices, 
in any of the large markets. There is no se- 
cret about their use separately, nor about 
mixing them. For twenty years past, there 
have been men travelling around, ‘‘lecturing” 
to the farmers about cheap methods of making 
fertilizers. Dodge Hayward was one, and 
he defrauded a great many people by selling 
them recipes for mixing salt and plaster, and 
lime and ashes for manure. Another held 
‘‘meetings,” and told us that the granite 
rocks are the foundation of all fertility, and 
took orders for ground granite at a certain 
price per barrel or ton. He ‘took in” a 
large number of men who did not like to be 
classed among the simple minded. Another 
sold recipes for a manure equal to any fer‘ili- 
zer, or any barn manure, at the rate of $5, for 
farm rights, with pledge of secrecy. But the 
swindled ones were too mad to keep it to 
themselves, when they read ‘‘hen manure, 
one barrel; ashes, one barrel; cotton seed 
meal, one hundred pounds ; dry muck, enough 
to make a ton.” Another has been selling 
river mud for high prices, which was shown 
by analysis, to be worth less than a dollar 
per ton. 

Honest fertilizers can be bought in the 
open market, from honest dealers who have 
established reputations, and there is no neces- 
sity for giving patronage to every entire 
stranger who may travel around winters, pre- 
tending to be some professor or patent right 
vender. 

A “Briggs’ Recipe” for fertilizers, has 
been worked off among the farmers in Maine, 
during the past two years, and agents are 
selling it again this winter. Secretary Gil- 
bert exposed it at the time of its introduction, 
but, like every fraud of its kind, it will not 
stay down so long as there are large numbers 
of farmers who take no agricultural papers. 

Readers of the Farmer, we hope, will not 
be among the foolish ones who can be made 
to believe that any fertilizer worth $30 to 
#40 per ton, can be made for $5 or $10, or 
that any secret for manufacturing it can be 
worth buying at any price. 





COWS FOR RAISING 
CALVES. 


FARROW 





Some of the farmers in Maine, who are not 
favorably situated for making butter or cheese 
at home, nor for sending their milk to a fac- 
tory, are doing a profitable business raising 
calves. We found one man at the State 
Fair, who keeps only four or five cows, but 
raises a dozen or more calves annually. He 
puts two calves on each cow, and after suck- 
ing, takes them away and lets them run in a 
separate pasture from the one in which he 
keeps his cows. The calves are allowed to 
suck about twelve weeks. This gives them a 
good start, and in the meantime, they learn 
to eat grass, so when a pair of young calves 
are given their place at the step-mother, they 
are old enough and strong enough to live and 
grow fat without milk. 

Cheap farrow cows are often used in this 
way, and the calves do just as well as if suck- 
ing their own dams. Farrow cows’ milk 
will not injure a calf if not given in excess, 
as it would not be where two calves are put 
upon one cow. This same system of calf 
raising is also practised considerably in New 
Hampshire, and in other sections where 
creameries and cheese factories are not yet 
abundant. It is a very good system for far- 
mers who can not conveniently make butter 


for market. 


POTASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 


As illustrating the beneficial effects of pot- 
ash upon the health of peach trees, Mr. J. 
H. Hale of South Glastonbury, Conn., states 
that he applied it to an orchard of 8500 trees, 
at the rate of 800 pounds per acre, and that 
not more than one or two trees in the whole 
lot showed any signs of yellows, or any other 
disease, while of another orchard of 200 trees, 
to which potash has not been applied, thirty 
per cent are already dead. This statement 
was made at the winter meeting of the Board 
of Agriculture. Mr. J. B. Rogers of New 
Jersey, reported a similar experience with 
the use of potash in peach orchards. He, 
however, found that muriate of potash is 
much better than the sulphate for giving 
peaches a healthy growth. Prof. Jenkins of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station, found 
by the analysis of the wood of healthy and 
diseased trees, that the latter are deficient in 
ash constituents. Potash is a cheap fertilizer, 
and its use in all kinds of orchards should be 
extended until the ash of the virgin soil is 
restored. 











Toxsacco CuLtture.—This has been a good 
year for tobacco growers. As a firstrate year 
is not looked for oftener than once in eight 





or ten years, the chances are against another 
good season next summer, bit nevertheless, 
one profitable crop always has the effect to 
stimulate the planting of larger areas the year 
following, whether the crop be tobacco, pota- 
toes or hops. Those who are young in the 
business, will need to learn all they can about 
tobacco culture during the present winter, if 
they propose extensive planting in the spring. 
Such will find just what they want in a pamph- 
let on Tobacco Culture, issued by the Orange 
Judd Co., New York. It gives plain direc- 
tions from fourteen practical tobacco growers 
for preparation of the soil, planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and marketing, also, notes on 
the tobacco worm. Price, postpaid, twenty- 
five cents. 





MAKE EVERY AORE COUNT. 





An English dairy farm, that recently took a 
prize for good management in a competitive 
trial, had an expense account of $48 per acre, 
while the receipts were between $60 and $65 
per acre. The rent was $10 per acre, and 
the labor account $8 75, manures and foods 
purchased $14 25 per acre. Sixty acres were 
under the plough, and the balance of 127 
acres was in grass. This will yield the far- 
mer from $2000 to $3000 in round numbers 
for his salary as manager. Now these profits 
are not specially large per acre. Many far- 
mers would consider $12 to $17 dollars a 
small net income from an acre of corn, pota- 
toes or grass. The secret of success in the 
case of the English tenant farmer who pays $10 
per acre rent for his farm is, that he makes 
every acre pay a profit. Americans as a rule 
carry too many unprofitable acres as a dead 
weight, a weight that draws so heavily from 
the income of the few productive acres, that 
the average profit per acre for the whole 
farm is often lamentably small. An idle acre 
of land is as unprofitable as an idle workman 
or an idle machine. Let us have no unprofit- 
able servants. 





AnoTuHEeR Houimpay ror THE Boys.—As 
a result of the interest created in forest trans- 
planting, by the lecture of B. G. Northrop, 
at the meeting of the Connecticut State Board, 
the following resolution was presented, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, in view of the widespread and benefi- 
cial results of observing arbor day in schools, and 
also for economical tree planting, this State far- 
mers’ convention cordially approves this measure, 
and recommends that the Legislature pass a reso- 
lution requesting the Governor by official procla- 
mation, to appoint an arbor day each spring. 





No Backsitipers.— Maj. Henry Alvord 
made the statement at the Connecticut Meet- 
ing of the State Board of Agriculture, that of 
all the men of his personal acquaintance in 
New England, New York, and some of 
the other States further south, who had 
built silos, and intelligently managed them, 
he could not name one who had lost faith in 
them or discontinued their use. Maj. Al- 
vord’s testimony agrees with that of most 
others. We do not know of a half dozen 
backsliders anywhere. 








Nor ConvEeRTED TO ENsiLaGe.—Mr. O. 
A. Hillman of Marlboro, writes that his field 
of Indian corn yielded him 75 bushels of 
grain and five tons of stover per acre. It 
was planted in rows 42 inches apart, and with 
hills 22 inches apart in the rows, three to four 
stalks per hill. The height of the stalks 
ranged from 8 to 10 feet. His corn and 
corn stover fed to milch cows is giving such 
excellent results that he has no desire for a 
a silo. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—From the milk records of the Michigan State 
Farm the average annual yield of six Shorthorns 
was 5,009.16 pounds; of six Ayrshires 8,525.33 
pounds, and of two Jerseys 4,919.5. 

—The hens that lay best in winter, and which 
are less liable to colds and roup, should have heavy 
fluff feathers under the wings. Those that appear 
naked when the wings are raised up, invariably 
suffer from cold more than those that are fluffy. 

—It is stated that Mr. John Dimon, of the Essex 
Stock Farm, Walkerville, Ont., has a breed of 
fowls that are too short-legged to scratch, but are 
industrious in clearing gardens of bugs. They were 
originated by him after fifteen years’ experiments 
jn breeding, and are considered great curiosities. 

—The pumpkin contains six or seven times as 
much water as either corn or oats, but even if the 
pumpkin be freed entirely of its water it would not 
equal the grains for feeding; but, considering the 
ease with which pumpkins can be grown, how~ 
ever, they are very cheap. 

—Samuel Keyser, a Kansas cattle man, wintered 
180 cattle on sorghum last winter, losing only one, 
and that one by accident. He fed all the sorghum 
the stock wanted. His crop was cut and stacked 
before the October rains and frosts came last fall, 
and the cane was sweet and well cured. He plant- 
ed 150 acres last spring for stock feed. 

—A San Diego (Cal.) fruit grower has brought 
suit against the owner of an apiary for keeping 
several hundred stands of bees on Government 
land three-quarters of a mile from his premises. 
The plaintiff is engaged in cultivating grapes for 
conversion into raisins, and alleges that during the 
drying season the bees destroy large quantities of 
the fruit. He claims that the apiarist has no right 
to occupy public land to his detriment, but does so 
maliciously, and asks for $1090 damages. 

—The statement has often been published that a 
hen has only about 600 ovules, and can therefore 
never lay more than that number of eggs. This is 
another story that we never believed, although we 
have never undertaken to disprove it by any 
records kept. The agricultural Editor of the New 
York Times has been looking into the matter, and 
finds that the statement is all bosh. Some hens, 
he claims, have been known to lay over 2000 eggs 
in the course of a long life, and the better a hen is 
fed the more eggs she will lay. It does not often 
pay to keep hens longer than from eighteen to 
thirty months old, for young birds lay best. 


—A Canadian farmer advises the planting of 
maple-sugar orchards on hillsides. He considers it 
a matter of considerable profit. He would not 
plant maple saplings dug from the forest, but 
would raise seedlings. After the fall rains, small 
maple seedlings may be found in any maple grove, 
and they may be pulled up by the fingers. Hun- 
dreds can be collected in an hour where they are 
avundant. These little seedlings may be trans- 
planted to a rich place in the garden, two feet apart 
each way. In three or four years these trees will 
be fit for transplanting, and they will overtake ma- 
ple saplings which are transplanted from the woods 
when ten feet high. 


Correspondence. 














For the New England Farmer. 


BEE CULTURE. 





The farmers of New England rely mainly on 
hard labor for support and profit. Ingenious men 
have invented so many easy ways of making money 
on the farm that they are shy of all “new tricks.” 
And they have reason to be shy, for it appears of- 
ten, sooner or later, that the inventor of methods 
for fast money-getting has more regard for his own 
pocket than that of the farmer. Therefore when 
the farmer is told that he may command a very 
stout bank account at the end of the year if he de- 
vote all land area to the sugar beet, to sorghum, to 
sweet corn for the canners, or to bee pasturage, he 
gives little heed, and continues as usual to rotate 
the sure and well-known crops. 

The bee industry is as old as the world. Bees 
came with man, and they have been his helpers to 
this day. If he has not profited always by their 
store of honey, he has been benefited by their dis- 
tribution of pollen. If the bee collected no honey, 
(no such bee lives,) it would be a benefactor still. 
It makes harvest sure, and increases it. Ten dol- 
Jars paid for a colony that gave the owner no sur- 
plus honey, might appear to be throwr away, yet 
the bees, in fertilizing blossoms, probably increase 
the product of the farm many times the value of 





ten dollars. It might not be easy to prove this, or 





a similar statement, and it would be equally diffi- 
cult to disprove it. But the bee’s chief merit is its 
willingness and ability to gather honey, and this is 
sufficient to recommend it. Bee-keeping in New 
England, as a special industry, has grown slowly, 
and compared with other parts of the country, has 
few followers. The industry has taken immense 
strides in the west, southwest, and northwest. A 
strange sight to the traveller from the East, to be 
seen from the car window, is houses surrounded. 
and acres covered by bee hives. Probably where 
there was one colony of bees twenty, possibly ten 
years ago, there are athousand today. Bee-keeping 
has come to be an industry by itself, in which a 
large number of persons of both sexes, and a large 
amount of money are employed. Many engaged 
in it have so extended their operations that they 
employ steam power and special machinery in 
making their own hives and other “supplies.” 

While the industry has advanced at a rapid pace 
in the West and South, it has only crept in New 
England. Why? No part of the world in the 
same latitude is better adapted to bee culture than 
the six States that cluster in the northeast of our 
vast domain. The Atlantic tempers them all to 
the wintered bee, if the honey laid by holds out. 
Vermont is on the cold corner of New England, 
but her bees appear to be none the worse for their 
long period of inactivity. In the greater part of 
New England a rich honey harvest is possible in 
ordinary seasons from March to October. If there 
be not a drought, or surplus of rain, there is no in- 
terruption in the gathering of the harvest from 
spring to fall. The willows begin the season, and 
after them in succession follow all flowering 
plants. The wild raspberry, growing on roadsides 
by walls and fences, produces the finest honey. 
The bee prefers it to white clover. Chestnut bloom 
is another source of honey. In the present year 
the bloom was undoubtedly full and abundant, 
and the honey was unsurpassed by any ever 
put in comb and framed in wax. In a pro- 
vince in Holland there is an average of two thou- 
sand colonies of bees on every squaremile of territo- 
ry. There are 65,000,000 square miles in New Eng- 
laud. and therefore room, according to the Holland 
setting of stock, for 130,000,000 colonies of bees. 
As the natural increase is two hundred per cent, 
we should have at the end of the record year 390,- 
000,000 colonies of bees. If each colony produced 
ten pounds of surplus honey, sold at ten cents a 
pound, there would be a revenue of $390,000,000. 
During the past season seventy-five pounds of 
honey was taken from a single hive and sold for 
thirty cents a pound. An enthusiast says that if a 
bee keeper begin with one hundred colonies he will 
have in five years 8100 colonies and $64,800. His 
imagination is equal to that of the poultry man 
who declared that one hundred hens and their 
progeny would, in time. pay the national debt 
They might if the country produced corn enough 
to feed them. 

But it is not necessary to resort to fancy statis- 
tics, or imaginary figures for encouragement in 
bee culture. The facts as known to experienced 
bee keepers are sufficient. There is proof in the 
statement that the best investment a farmer can 
make is in a colony of bees. In ordinary seasons 
that colony of bees will return more money in pro 
portion to the outlay, than any other part of the 
farm’s plant. For example, one of the writer’s col- 
onies was received on the secondof July. Between 
that time and the end of the season thirty pounds of 
surplus comb honey was taken from the hive; this 
was sold for thirty cents a pound, or nine dollars. 
The bees cost ten dollars. There was an invest- 
ment of 10 dollars that yielded in less than four 
months ninety per cent. Next season, if it be an 
ordinary one, this colony will increase to three full 
colonies, and the only additional outlay will be 
that for two hives. 

Although bee culture is growing in New Eng- 
land, yet it is not expected that it will assume such 
proportions as it has in other parts of the coun- 
try. The conditions of a farmer’s life differ. In 
the South and West there is a tendency to divide 
industries—to make specialties. There are ‘“special- 
ists” in New England, but “mixed farming” is the 
rule. But every farmer who has an acre of land 
can find place for one or more hives of bees. If 
the season be unfavorable, the crop of honey, like 
other crops, is lessened, but it is not the bees’ fault. 
Given a fair season the bee makes a profitable 
showing. The bees of a keeper in Rhode Island 
gathered five tons of honey in the season of 1584. 

Bee-keeping does not call for an elaborate sys- 
tem. Expensive hives are not wanted; the bee is 
satisfied with any kind of a receptacle, box or nail- 
keg, and the farmer ean make them himself. The 
mention of “nail-keg” revives a story that is 
vouched for. A bee keeper placed a nail-keg on 
high land in an isolated part of the country. Every 
year for six years he “caught” a swarm of bees in 
the keg, and one year two swarms. The natural 
hive, or the hive of the wild bee, is a hollow tree. 
The forests have been cut away, and hollow trees 
are no longer abundant. The bees caught in the 
nail-keg were looking for a hollow tree, and not 
finding it were obliged to occupy what appeared to 
be equivalent. According to the law laid down by 
apiarians, the bee scouts sent out to view the coun- 
try, and to find an abiding place, found the nail- 
keg long before emigration, and when the time 
came to separate from the parent colony, led the 
new family direct to the new home. 

Not only may farmers keep bees, but others also, 
in fact any person in city or country. The pas- 
turage may be better in one place than in another, 
but as the bee travels three to five miles, some say 
ten or twelve miles, it will find honey at a dis- 
tance if it be not near. Bees in large cities have 
been very successful. The man or woman who 
has no land except that on which the house stands 
may keep bees and profit by them. Hives may be 
placed on roofs, on porches, in upper rooms or 
attics, and in fact in any room in the house under 
certain conditions. An “observatory hive,” a hive 
with glass sides, may be placed in the living-room, 
and the process of making comb, storing honey, 
raising and feeding the brood, and the whole 
economy of the wonderful worker studied by the 
members of the family, furnishing amusement and 
instruction as entertaining as it is novel and varied. 
This hive is placed near a window, which may be 
raised or pierced with holes in the lower sash. 
Fine wire netting shuts in the front of the hive, 
and prevents the bees from flying in the room. 

The bee has a weapon of defence, but only of de- 
fence. It does not sting unless compelled. Still it 
is not possible to make pets of bees individually or 
collectively. They are sensitive and punctilious, 
and when bungling and blundering man interferes, 
or attempts to give instructions in regard to their 
duties, they are indignant and resent it. They 
know their business, and they demand of man 
only place and means for doing it. In this article 
the bee has been called ‘‘it” because the worker bee 
is neither masculine nor feminine, and yet not 
neuter. The next paper will treat of her Majes- 
ty, the Queen and her retinue—the lords and la- 
dies ( ?) in waiting. Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 

Chestnut Bluff, Dec. 15th, [884. 





For the New England Farmer. 


IS FARMING DEPRECIATING IN 
NEW ENGLAND? 





This question is often asked by men who live 
outside, and in fact, by many right here, at home. 
How often do we hear the West spoken of as the 
place for a young man to go to, in order to succeed 
at farming. Now, I contend that any young man 
can make as many dollars right here, in any of 
the New England States, at farming, if he will 
make that his business, and stick to it, as he can at 
the West. How is it now, with the great crops of 
wheat and corn out West, that are waiting for a 
market? Do not the railroads and middlemen 
take the lion’s share of the profits on the corn and 
wheat? Some men say it is just the same in New 
England; the middleman is the one who makes 
the money, while the producer only gets enough 
to sustain life. Is it not so in most countries 
where the crops produced are mainly one or two 
articles, like wheat and corn? Here, in New Eng- 
land, we have diversified wants, and a chance to 
grow mixed crops, and not be dependent on any 
one staple, as the main money crop. 

We all admit that in southeastern Massachusetts, 
the past season was unusually productive, and 
many vegetables even a drug in the market, like 
early cabbage, but this is not always to be. The 
different years will bring seasons of plenty, and the 
reverse, while the farmer, who, each year, tries to 
grow more than he grew the year before, or to 
grow his crops at less cost, or in greater variety, 
will nearly always find a market for whatever he 
has to sell. 

Again, the New England farmer of today, is far 
in advance of the majority of Western farmers, 
though there are good farms and good farmers 
West; but I do not call it good farming to just 
crop the land a few years, take off the products of 
the virgin soil, then sell the land, and move farther 
West, or where the land was never cropped before. 
I consider it good farming where the land is in- 
creasing in fertility each year, and as the practice 
of cropping adds no fertility to the soil, it is only a 
question of time in regard to the ultimate ex- 
haustion of the farm, whether it be East or West. 
I well know that many of our Eastern farms are 





small, compared to the broad Prairie farms, where 
everything is done on so large a scale that it makes 
us look on with wonder; but when we come down 
to the facts and figures of actual yield per acre, 
New England compares very favorably with the 
West. I think it is safe to say that, taking the 
cost of transportation from the West, and it will 
more than offset the difference in the yield, on 
most any crop we can name. Then there is an- 
other advantage we have: we can grow and sell 
many crops here that it is impossible to ship long 
distances. Our markets lie at our very doors, and 
we do not have to pay long freight bills to market 
the crop. Again, our New England farmer is not 
willing to do as many a Western farmer has to do. 
We all aspire to live more like our city neighbors, 
and have many comforts and some of the luxuries 
which the Western farmers know but little about. 
But it is as impossible for us to do without the 
West, as it is for them to do without Eastern 
money and brains, to build their railroads and new 
cities. Were Ia young man intending to buy a 


farm, I would settle in New England, instead of 


the West. D. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE WHITE GRUB AND SALT. 





The balance of power between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms is naturally so nicely adjusted 
that both survive notwithstanding a seeming an- 
tagonism, in which the animal is the most de- 
pendent on its rival, and the most aggressive. Al- 
though the animal sometimes seems bent on the ut- 
ter destruction of that which sustains him, its in- 
crease and destructive powers are at length arrest- 
ed by failure of subsistence if not by parasites 
and maladies. This subject has become important 
in view of its relation to agriculture. It is worthy 
of note that animals are injurions in an inverse 
ratio to their size—the smallest being the hardest 
to conquer—the infinetisimal being absolutely un- 
conquerable. 

The subject of the following remarks is not 
large, nor is it so small as to escape notice. It is 
an insect, an articulated animal, that now seems to 
demand a little attention from the entomologist 
and farmer. The White Grub—larve of the Dor- 
Beetle, (Lachnosterna Fusca: Packard,) June 
Bug, finds its natural pasture in the roots of the 
grasses, which it prefers to others on which circum- 
stances compel it to feed, to the great injury of 
cultivated crops. A row of potatoes or corn near 
grass land will generally escape injury. In mead- 
ows, with few exceptions, both the larva and the 
grasses survive and prosper in peace and harmony, 
the grasses appearing to be as happy in contributing 
their redundant roots as the larve are in receiving 
them. Cultivation, coming in as an inevitable des- 
tiny and an invaluable blessing, does at the same 
time disturb or modify the course of nature, and 
is often the cause of an abnormal increase of inju- 
rious insects. But it is a fair assumption that if 
man in his legitimate pursuits does unwittingly in- 
crease injurious insects, he has the power wittingly 
to prevent such increase. 

I am compelled, in self-defence, to declare war 
against the Dor-bug, and especially against his 
brown-headed, gluttonous offspring, having lost, 


this year of 1854, a crop of corn and potatoes of 


more than ordinary promise by the incursion of 
these uncircumcised Philistines. 

It has been said that it is better to submit pa- 
tiently to such dispensations, trusting a good Prov- 
idence and the benificent course of nature to regu- 
late and control all such matters ; that an abnormal 
number of any insect fosters parasites and mata- 
dies which reduce the number to a minimum, so 
that on the whole, and by taking an average of the 
seasons, we have good and even ample crops, that 
for every loss there is a compensation, and that we 
have left much to be thankful for. True, most 
true, I have something left. I have a fine lot of 
fat grubs solely in lieu of fat pigs that I might have 
had out of the corn and potatoes “gone to the 
bugs;” but as I can not sel] the grubs, and do not 
want to eat them, aside from the consideration that 
a certain nocturnal animal, of an impolite English 
name, which the learned call mephitis chinga, might 
object to such foraging on his prerogative; I am 
not quite satisfied. 

As you have often and truly said, Mr. Editor, no 
positive and. reliable conclusion in agriculture can 
be drawn from on@ or two experiments, however 
carefully conducted. I have made some experi- 
ments with common salt as insect disperser if not 
destroyer, sufficiently encouraging to invite repeti- 
tion. On an old garden under long cultivation 
and manuring from the barn, the cabbages at 
length took on the club-foot, and became almost 
worthless. By putting a bandful of salt to each 
hill a week or so before setting the plants, so as to 
let the salt dissolve and mingle with the soil, and 
by stirring so as to dilute the soil to a point of 
safety, the cabbage was perfectly healthy, and 
rooted so strongly and deeply that it required a 
stout man to pullthem. The experiment was made 
two years in succession, until I got through grow- 
ing cabbage, with perfect success. 

I am aware that scientific horticulturists claim 
that the club-foot is caused by a parasitic fungoid. 
No doubt the fungoid is present, and so are the 
maggots; but which is cause and which effect is to 
me somewhat doubtful. The larvee of the dipte- 
rous insects found in cabbage club-roots, and tur- 
nips of the same genus, and in the radish of an al- 
lied genus to the cruciferw, to the casual observer 
resemble each other, and might be supposed to be 
identical. Turnips and radishes grown in the 
sandy soil of the sea coast, fertilized by commer- 
cials, I know to be free from maggots, and I be- 
lieve cabbage is there free from club-foot. I will 
know for a certainty if permitted to go again to 
the shore in summer. 

On a portion of a crop of potatoes, grown on my 
land in 1883, refuse salt was applied by putting a 
liberal handful in each hill at planting time. The 
result was that on the salted portion the vines re- 
mained green and vigorous ten days longer than on 
the unsalted, and turned out more tubers, perfectly 
free from scab and insect injuries. 

I have usually had the most trouble with the 
grub on green sward, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that potatoes on old ploughed fields would be 
safe from the copperheads. Our expected crop of 
corn and potatoes this year of 1884 was on a field 
two years successively under the plough; winter 
rye the third year; a small crop of drought-killed 
grass in 1883; ploughed again in November 1583. 
No barn manure applied this year, but it hada 
liberal dressing of Bowker’s best. No fault in the 
fertilizer; the vines and stalks were large in the 
early part of the season, and the grubs were large 
in the latter part. 

No fault in the fertilizer? One of my neigh- 
bors, not knowing that even Pasteur and Bastian 
had abanoned the theory of spontaneous generation, 
said, “Stinking Bowker’s fertilizer breeds worms, 
that’s what’s the matter.” 

Why did I not salt the crops? Because salt is 
not a fertilizer per se; and old ground and late 
ploughing had been regarded as an insurance 
against subterranean foes. 

I write to make and receive suggestions as to the 
best stratagems to be adopted in this righteous war. 

One writer recommends the setting of out-door 
lights in the evenings of June; so arranged as to 
attract and catch or destroy the beetles. Another 
says: The beetles gather on fruit trees to eat the 
leaves; spread blankets or sheets under the trees ; 
shake the trees while the morning dews are on and 
the beetles sluggish; gather and burn. I have no 
faith in such a futile guerilla warfare against an 
army ten thousand times more numerous than that 
of Xerxes the Great. If this is all we can do let 
us present the hilt and hang down our idle arms. 

Some entomologists say the Dor-beetle does 
great injury to the apple and cherry trees by eating 
the young leaves, and Harris proposes to name the 
genus to which the Dor belongs phyllophaga, the 
leaf-eater, (a name not accepted.) 

Possibly the Dor has done great injury to our 
apple trees; and that may or may not be the reason 
why apples are so abundant and cheap. We are 
tempted to pray for more such injury so that, aside 
from other considerations, we may know for a cer- 
tainty whether our entomologists are right or 
wrong. I. B. HARTWELL. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A CANADIAN STOCK FARM. 





The Little Village of Walkersville, and the 
“Essex Farm.” 





On the opposite side of the river from Detroit, 
and about one mile from Windsor, Ont., is the 
little village called Walkersville. The village is 
mostly owned by Hiram Walker and son, who 
have a distillery there, although they live in De- 
troit. The place is reached by ferry boats, which 
runevery half hour. Including the village, the 
Walkers’ possessions extend from the river back 
into the country six miles, and are known as the 
Essex Farm, containing 3000 acres, which is be- 
coming famous through the enterprise of its own- 
ers. For the most part, the land is level, with a 
dark, rich looking soil, and not a rock or stone to 
be seen on the whole farm. Some parts of it have 
not been cleared long, and there are stumps yet to 





be removed. The old Virginia rail fence is being 
superseded by cedar posts and boards, and the 
work of improvement in many ways, has only just 
begun. 

The farm buildings are one and a half miles from 
the river, and those already built and in process, 
make a small village with rows of brick houses re- 
sembling somewhat a New England factory vil- 
lage. Besides the houses, which are all occupied 
by the farm help, there are twelve barns, with ac- 
commodations for 200 head of cattle ineach. They 
are all built of brick, and stand in three rows; are 
long and low, with but little room for hay lofts, 
and each has two linters with a row of stalls on 
opposite sides running its entire length. Outside, 
and near the barns, are several large wooden tanks 
raised four or five feet above the ground, into 
which the swill from the distillery, a mile and a 
half away, is forced by steam power, and then con- 
veyed into troughs which take the place of man- 
gers in front of each stall. This swill constitutes 
quite a large part of the food for the 2400 head of 
cattle, and while they look plump and sleek, it is 
said that beef fattened in this way, has less firm 
substance than when stock is fed with hay and 
grain. ° 

Through all the barns there is a system of canals 
which carries all fluids into a large brick cistern 
near by, from which, by means of steam, it is 
pumped out and carried to such places on the farm 
as it is needed. The principal horse barn is built 
of wood, but it is too small, and will soon give 
place to one of brick. There are no floors in any 
part of it, and only box stalls are used. A narrow 
alley runs through the centre lengthwise, with 
stalls on either side, which are large, so that all 
grooming is done in them. A door opens into a 
yard outside, and in an adjoining field, there is a 
track where the horses are exercised daily. At 
the present time, they have about 150 horses and 
colts. Among them are some valuable stallions 
and brood mares, several Percherons, an Ethan 
Allen, and other well known strains of trotting 
blood. To mention a few, “Cute” is a beautiful 
bay stallion, three years old. “Romulus.” a 
French stallion, with white, silky hair, which lays 
in waves on his legs, denoting his high breeding, is 
the winner of thirty-one prizes in the old country. 
Then there is a good specimen of a high bred Ken- 
tucky racer, gaunt as a greyhound, with long 
limbs, slim neck, and ears pricked forward as if 
eager to catch the word “go.” Also, a two-year- 
old Normandy, that weighs 1400 pounds. 

Messrs. Walker & Son have recently imported 
from Scotland, a herd of bulls and heifers of the 
Polled Angus, or Aberdeen breed. They are square 
built, heavy limbed. of solid black color, and horn- 
less, and are chiefly valuable for beef, of which 
Essex Farm is to make a specialty. Of other 
breeds, Durhams seemed to be most numerous. 





As yet, only a small part of the 3000 acres have 
been brought under thorough cultivation. This 
year’s crop consisted chiefly of oats and tobacco, 
the latter being an experiment. Thirty acres were 
set with plants, and the yield was very large, the 
crop being worth, by estimate, $10,000. To prop- 
erly house this, eight sheds about 30 by 50 feet had 
to be built. The manager of the farm, Mr. John 
Dimon, who, by the way, is a New Englander, 
and to whose courtesy the writer is indebted for 
valuable information, while considering the ques- 
tion how to use the great amount of manure accu- 
mulated through the winter, and get most in re- 
turn, decided to raise tobacco. He went to Massa- 
chusetts, interviewed some of the raisers of the 
weed in the Connecticut valley, engaged two young 
men experienced in the business in Hadley, came 
back, and went to work to see if tobacco could be 
raised at a profit in Canada. The result far ex- 
ceeded his expectations. Next year, he intends to 
plant a larger acreage. 

A branch track from the Grand Trunk railroad, 
which passes through Walkersville, runs near the 
farm buildings, where there is a yard for loading 
and unloading live stock and other freight. By 
this means, all the brick, lumber and other mate- 
rial is laid down from the car near the spot where 
they are to be used for building. The farm ma- 
chinery, consisting in part of two field engines, a 
steam plough that evts five furrows, harrow and 
thresher, was all built in Leeds, England, and are 
all worked by steam power. Thus it appears that 
steam is brought into use on this farm in several 


trouble: in raising a full crop of wheat each 
year. If the nitrates and potash were carried 
away by the drains, there was enough left to 
on © » forty bushels and upwards of wheat 
to the acre for years and to this day. He 
found t the wheat was less liable to winter 
kill—in fa@, eeldom or never did on the drain- 
ed land. 

The principal object of drainage is to in- 
crease crops. If it does this, it is useful, and 
the more the better. If not, and there is no 
other good reason, it will be time to cry a 
halt: because if there is no benefit there will 
be no remuneration for the expense. The 
testimony, however, of those who work drain- 
ed soils does not coincide with that of Mr. 
Stewart, either in regard to the endurance of 
of drought or the loss of fertility. 


CORN EXPERIMENT. 





Some time last fall we had a conversation 
with a Laconia farmer about planting corn 
near together, and intended to visit his field 
of corn when 0a our way to the Grafton coun- 
ty fair, but could wot make time for it. If 
we recollect right, &omething appeared in the 
Laconia Democrat concerning it, which 
copied in the People and Fultriot. At 
ing time last spring, we thought we wouiu 
make an experiment to test near and far apart 
planting, having a piece of land that was quite 
uniform as to quality of soil. 

The rows having been marked one way with 
a marker, three feet and eight int hes, we 
marked a portion about four teet apart the 
other way, and a part much nearer together, 
or as close as we could run the cultivator 
when shut up. 

In the rows that were four feet apart one 
way, we left five or six stalks growing in each 
hill, or all that came up; while in the rows 
that were planted closely, we pulled out all 
but two stalks in most of the hills, leaving 
three stalks in a few hills where they seemed 
just the right distance apart. At time of cut- 
ting up the corn, we measured off eight rows 
that were planted wide apart, and shocked to- 
gether, while the same width of land made 
twelve rows, instead of eight of the closely 
planted. The twelve rows which grew near 
together, comparatively, were also shocked 
together ina row. These two rows of shox ks 
of equal length were husked separately, they 
each representing an equal amount of land 
planted. 

The plot that was planted three feet and 
eight inches one way, by four feet, allowing 
five or six stalks to the hill, husked nine bas- 
kets full of ears of corn; while the row of 
shocks from corn standing three feet and eight 
inches apart one way and close the other, 
having mostly but two stalks in a hill, husked 
104 bushels of corn—a difference of one and 
one-half baskets full of ears, in favor of the 
close planted, About the same amount of 
superphosphate was used in the hill on either 

yiece, therefore the cost of fertilizer was a 
little more; but we think the ears were riper 
and better developed, there being only two 
stalks in the hill. ‘These plots of land were 
two rods wide and ten rods long, making 
about one-eighth of an acre, therefore the dif- 


ears to the acre in favor of the close planted. 

The best piece of corn we ever raised was 
planted three feet and eight inches apart one 
way, by about 20 inches the other We en- 
tered an acre at a local fair and took a prize 
of ten dollars. While on another occasion 
we rather overdid the close planting; or, 
rather, didn’t properly attend to thinning out. 


—Cor. N. H. Patriot. 


A GUARDIAN CROP. 


A fortunate characteristic of the clover plant 
is its continuous growth throughout the whole 
season. It is a well established fact that the 
exceedingly valuable and soluble compounds 
of nitrogen are most abundantly formed in 
the soil during the hot months of midsummer 
and early autumn. At this time the cereal 
crops are harvested, with the exct ption of 
corn. If the field is bare, there is no doubt 





ways. 

Essex Farm is comparatively a new enterprise, 
and lacks that completeness and order which the 
thrifty farmer would naturally look for, but as Mr. 
Walker, senior, said, he hoped to have it look better 
by-and-by. It will take a dealof money to com- 
plete the buildings, build the fences, drain, and do 
all else necessary to perfect the plans of the pro- 
prietors. But as they seem to have an abundance 
of the needful, and to possess a spit of enterprise 
already manifest in what has been undertaken and 
accomplished, it only requires time to make Essex 
a model stock farm. he Ge BM 


Selections. 





FACTS ABOUT DRAINAGE COMPAR- 
ED WITH THEORIES. 





Within a few months one or two writers on 
agricultural topics have been urging that a 
halt should be called in the wark of laying 
underground drains. They assert that if this 
be not done the time will soon come when the 
whole country will become an arid desert. 
Mr. Henry Stewart says that ‘‘by excessive 
drainage the water of the soil is run out into 
the streams within a few hours after a rain. 
This water carries off a vast quantity of solu- 


that much fertility is lost whenever a rain 
comes to wash the soil of its richness. On 
the other hand, clover flourishes at this sea- 
son, and guards the soil against loss. <A large 
part of the fertility is stored up in the leaves 
and stems, and goes into the hay barn, but 
an equal portion has remained in and on the 
soil as roots and stubble, and will become 
plant food for the next crop, through the slow 
process of decay. In other words, the clover 
plant has transformed a large quantity of fer- 
tility from a very soluble condition, into a 
stable state, readily held by the leachy soil. 
The compounds of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid, that have been removed in 
the hay, should find their way back to the soil 
in the barn yard manure. ‘The long contin- 
ued experiments at Rothamsted, to which far- 
mers cannot be too frequently referred, show 
that a clover crop requires three times as 
much nitrogen for its growth, as does a crop 
of wheat. In the face of this, the same expe- 
riments also teach that clover is especially 
beneficial as a crop to immediately precede 
one of wheat. In explanation of this appa- 
rent contradiction, we need to remember that 
clover not only husbands the fertility of 
the soil, but gets it into a place and condition 
to specially favor the growth of the wheat 
plant. The field grains have only a few weeks 
to perfect their growth, and no time to seek 
after food not close at hand. They do not 
have the advantage of growing in the mid- 
summer and early autumn, when, through 








ble fertilizing material, chiefly the nitrates and 
potash, which are so valuable. When the dry 
season sets in there is no moisture in the soil 
and the ground dries out and injures the 
crop.” To some extent this is true of open 
ditches, but the reverse is true when tiles are 
deeply laid. The Detroit Post criticises Mr. 
Stewart's letter and refutes his assertions in 
an article which gives briefly a number of 
strong arguments in favor of thorough drain- 
age. These are :— 

Mr. Stewart is usually good authority on 
agricultural matters, but we fear that he is 
getting off his base in regard to drainage. 
The facts are against him, no matter what the- 
ories he may advance. He admits that drain- 
age is good for wet places, and that surface 
water needs removal. If so, where shall it be 
stopped? If water is removed from the sur- 
face only, does it leave the soil in condition 
for working? Not atall. The soil holds by 
absorption a large amount of water. and if 
this must be removed by evaporation alone, it 
will leave a heavy soil, so hard that no crop 
roots can penetrate it; while on the other 
hand, where there are tile-drains, the surplus 
water immediately passes off and leaves the 
soil light and porous. What good of the 
moisture in the soil, if the roots cannot get at 
it? Evidences of the beneficial effects of 
drainage are so clear that they need no advo- 
cate ee they can be seen. The argument 
for partial drainage is good for thorough 
drainage, because any tile drainage is thor- 
ough, so far as it extends its influence, which 
is in proportion to its depth. Every one 
knows, who has observed the working of 
drains, that where they are so far apart as 
not to reach the total area in their effects, that 
the best crops grow over and near the drain, 
and that the point between them from which 
the water is not brought away, bears the 
,oorest crops; that is, if the soil is not all 
any and retentive of water. If a little 
drainage is good, that which is thorough is 
better. If it is well to take the surplus water 
from a part, why not from all ? 

In this opposition to thorough drainage, one 
of the most important points is lost sight of. 
All farmers know that heavy soil cannot and 
must not be worked when saturated with wa- 
ter. It would be time worse than wasted, 
because of the after effects; and they also 
know that drainage enables them to work 
their land after heavy rains and in the early 
spring, by which means they may be able to 
save a crop from weeds or to get it in the soil 
so much earlier as to insure a better crop, as 
well as the further consideration of time saved 
for other important operations. This latter 
point is no small item, and enough is lost in 
some wet seasons to pay for good tile drain- 

e. Another point in regard to the loss of 
nitrates and potash. It was found by Dr. 
Lawes, in experiments on his farm at Ro- 
thamsted, that when a full crop was growing 
on the land, there was no loss of either of 
these elements through the drains; but where 
there was no crop there was a loss, although 
not excessive. How is it in soils that have a 
pervious subsoil? They do not seem to lose 
all the nitrates. But if some is lost, what 
benefit are they so long as the soil is so filled 
with water that the crops do not grow and 
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7 d hat fi ] 
One experiment that is so frequently 
aie but none the less dee om on 
that account, is that of John Johnston, who 
began extensive tile-draining on his farm near 
Geneva, oy more than forty years ago, 


soil-fermentation, the earth has its largest 
ready supply of plant food. We see good 
reasons for a firm adherence to the old belief, 
that clover seed is the best manure that can 
be applied to a loose soil. Let us grow more 
clover. Even if it is not four-leaved, it will 
bring ‘‘good luck.”"—Dr. B. D. Halsted, in 


American Agricu/turist. 


THE TREATMENT OF BULLS. 


A bull is quite as amenable to kindness as 
is any other animal. Firm, yet kind treat- 
ment, will reduce bulls to obedience, and ren- 
der them easily managed. From the age of 
calfhood they should be regularly handled, 
and accustomed to the contact of human be- 
ings. At about one year old they frequently 
become playful, and this is often mistaken for 
vice, whereas it is but the playfulness of youth. 
This is toned down by placing a ring in the 
nose of the bull. Whenever practicable— 
and there are few cases where it is not so— 
bulls in service should be kept in a building 
where the milch cows are kept. They thus 
become accustomed to the regular association 
with human beings, and as docile as are the 
cows. Never strike a bull without reason; 
they have long memories, and may retaliate 
when least expected. If disobedient, one 
quick stroke is usually sufficient, and the an- 
imal knows the reason for it. A whip is the 
best implement to use in connection with a 
bull. 

The best way to spoil a bull is to keep him 
in a place by himself, to feed him through a 
trap-door, and never to bring him out, except 
when he is wanted for service. When so kept, 
the getting him out is usually a formidable 
affair. So kept, he grows moody and savage, 
and it is to such bulls that we usually look 
for accidents. ‘The attendants should never 
display fear of a bull. If the latter once per- 
ceives that his attendant is afraid of him, and 
they are quick to see the signs, the man 
should be replaced, or it is likely mischief 
will result, and the bull be spoiled. 

Young bulls become playful when they are 
beginning to want service work. At this 
time, if you do not keep an eye upon them, 
they will land the attendant a cropper when 
feeding, especially if they think Ge is not 
quick enough in supplying their food. For 
this a foolish attendant will thrash the animal, 
and probably he will take a stick with him 
every time thereafter that he goes to feed it, 
and on every such occasion the bull will come 
in for a few hard whacks. This is just the 
way to spoil him for life, for he conceives such 
a hatred of the human race that he is never 
afterwards safe. The best cure is a ring, and 
the putting in the ring is simple and but the 
work of a few minutes.—London Live-Stock 
Journal. 





MORE EGGS IN WINTER. 


This is the very time when eggs are worth 
the most, when hens want to lay as much or 
more than they do at any other time, and 
when they are not allowed to do so by most 
poultry keepers. Folks think there is a great 
mystery about making hens lay in winter. 
There is none; any body can do it; that is, 
the hens will lay if you let them. They bear 
a good deal of cold in the sunshine, and even 
freeze their combs and toes, and yet will not 
stop laying altogether if they can sleep warm, 
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in the hen house, or introducin steam, - 
Artificial heat is not csonoan perbe* bat 
very nearly so to chickens. They 9° ,Wa™™ 
themselves, and need only to be g’wded on 
their roosts, with the roosts all op"¢ level. 
The ceiling of the roosting ro‘ Should be 
only a few feet above the fow! heads, and 


provided with ventilation fp" the floor, if 


possible. Give them very c}*¢ quarters, with 
no drafts of cold air, and ean out under the 
roosts every morning, no’excepting Sunday. 
The combs will then re-#en up, and eggs will 
be plenty on less ped than usual. It must 
not be corn, howeve;, or only a small percent- 
age of it, for chis wil make them too fat to 


lay well, if thev sleep warm.—Col. Weld, in/ 


Americax Agriculturist. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1889. 


People whom we meet daily express their 


belief that the ‘‘winter is holding off wonder- 
fully this year,” but still it is to be noticed 
that the Hudson River is closed by ice this 
season ten days earlier than last. 


The Horticultural Society's meetings open 
today, as previously announced. The pro- 
gramme for the entire series of meetings is 


not yet completed. Today the Hon. John 


E. Russell, Secretary of the Massachusetts _ 


State Board of Agriculture reads a lecture on 
‘Climate. Prizes are also offered for forc- 
ed vegetables, radishes, cucumbers, lettuce 
and mushrooms, three prizez being offered 
for each. The same prizes wili be duplicated 
on Saturday February 7, and in both cases 
competition is open to al persons. The 

« will be at the Sotiety’s Library Room, 

» clock A. M. 


Sheep-raising in the West is declared to be 
no longer profitable, and cattle-raising is now 
the only thriving industry, according to Col. 
Max Frost, Register of United States Lands 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico, the low price of 
wool being ascribed as the cause of the de- 
cline of the sheep industry. If wool cannot 
be raised at a profit on the almost limitless 
grazing fields of the territories, 
where the flocks have the run of government 
land that costs virtually nothing, it does not 


western 


seem that it would be worth while trying to | 


raise it in Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Eng- 
land. ‘The moral seems to be that farmers in 
the eastern section of the country will have to 
raise more mutton sheep. 


Dr. H. A. Woodroffe, M. R.C. V. S.,a 
Veterinary Inspector of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, has certified that he has care- 
fully examined the Jersey herd belonging to 
Mr. C. R. C. Dye of Springdale Farm, Troy, 
Ohio, and finds them ‘‘in perfect health, and 
free from any appearance of Pleuro Pneu- 
monia or other contagious diseases.” 
an interesting statement because it was in 
Mr. Dye’s herd that the recent alleged out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia in the West is 
The 
pleuro pneumonia scare appears to have been 
worked for all it was worth, and to have 
created, after all, no very great degree of ex- 
citement, indeed we have heard almost noth- 
ing of it for the last four or five weeks, and 
should almost have been inclined to believe 


said to have made its first appearance. 


that it had had only an imaginary existence 
if it were not for the official certificate above 
quoted. Whether the disease, in the case of 
Mr. Dye’s herd, has been ‘‘stamped out,” or 
whether its alleged existence was the result 
of an incorrect diagnosis, does not appear 
from the Inspector's certificate, but it does 
appear tolerably certain that it has no present 
existence. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

With the present number the New Ene- 
LAND FakMER enters upon its fortieth year 
of existence in its present form, and upon the 
sixty-fourth year since the paper was origi- 


nem 
Biwhhin,y 


nally established under that ana uader 


—e editorship of Tuumas G. Fessenden. 


In his opening editorial, that eminent agri- 
culturist and excellent writer remarked that 
‘‘Agriculture, within a few years, has been 
improved with a rapidity without precedent 
in the annals of art; and new discoveries and 
processes, in its various branches are still in 
a train of successful development.” And yet, 
when those words were written, what we now 


know as the ‘science of agriculture” had 
scarcely a beginning. Agricultural opera- 


tions were mostly done in accordance with 
old practice, rather than from any thorough 
acquaintance with the nature of the soil or 
the needs of the plant. bred 
almost at hap hazard, and anything like 
breeding for a definite object was almost un- 
known, or, at least was practised only by a 
few daring theorists and innovators, whose 
work was looked upon by the majority of far- 
mers, as a foolish, or even impious, interfer- 


Animals were 


ence with the wise designs of the Creator, 
who had made every animal perfect after his 
kind. 


and the ‘‘modification of animals under do- 


The Darwinian doctrine of ‘‘selection” 


mestication” had not even been enunciated, 
and would have been regarded as rank and 
audacious heresy if it had been. The theory 
of the exhaustion and fertilization of soils was 
only faintly descried, and chemical manuring 
was still 
‘dried off” in the fall, and the making of 
butter in the winter was not thought of. 
until it was 


dry of itself before it was cut for hay, and 


hardly dreamed of. Cows were 


Grass stood in the field almost 
that modern requisite of good farming, the 
silo, which has now become so important as 
to call for an annual ‘‘congress” of its votaries 
to compare notes, had not even entered into 
the imagination of the wildest of enthusiasts. 
Even the commonest tools, found on every 
farm today, were still to come. Not only 
the cream separator and the vibrating churn, 
which are still novelties, or the mowing ma- 
chine and horse rake whose first introduction 
one does not need to be very old to remem- 
ber, but even such common and universal tools 
as the cast-iron roller, or the plough with a 
cast-iron mould-board were as yet unheard of, 
and we find them advertised in the first vol- 
ume of the Farmer, as novelties, with grave 
*-cussions by editors and correspondents as 

their superior utility to the old style tools 
already in use. 

But then, as now, the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER recognized that agriculture was a pro- 
gressive business, that the end had not been 
reached, and that achievements of which it 
could then have no glimmering, even in im- 
the future. 
agriculture, by 
which farmers 
results 








agination, were sure to come in 
To forward this progress in 
furnishing a means through 
could comnixnicate to each other the 
of ‘their own experiments and observations,” 
was declared to be the purpose of the new 
journal, a purpose to which it has steadfastly 
adhered ever since. How much of the vast 
progress which has been made, has been due 
to the efforts of this journal and to its ad- 
herence to the policy thus announced at its 
inception, it is not for us to say, but we trust 
that since those early days its influence has 
not been insignificant, nor its efforts utterly 
fruitless. 

The opening announcement of the new 
journal also promised that ‘‘the New Ena- 
LAND Farmer will be edited by a gentleman 
conversant with the practice as well as the 
theory of husbandry.” Thus farahe promise 
made more than two generations ago to its 
early patrons, has been steadfastly kept, and 
its editors have been invariably men who were 
born and brought up upon farms, and who, 
while occupying the editorial chair, have been, 
in almost every case, engaged in the practical 
operation of farming as a business. The 
succession has been, (since Mr. Fessenden, ) 
Mr. 8. W. Cole, a practical gardener, fruit 
grower, and veterinarian, whose writings upon 
these subjects have still authority, and whose 
books maintain, even now, a steady sale, and 
are almost annually issued in new editions ; 
the Hon. Simon Brown, a gentleman of fine 
education and excellent literary taste, who, in 
middle life, abandoned a station in public life, 
to return to the quiet pursuits of farming, and 


This is 


| 


| 


tent, passed upon it the last twenty years of 
an honorable and busy career, not only leav- 
ing his farm more valuable than when he set- 
tled upon it, but leaving a still more enduring 
monument in the Farmers’ Clubs of his own 
town and county, in the farmers’ libraries 
that he encouraged, and in the improved ag- 
riculture of his own immediate neighborhood, 
leaving out of the record entirely the improve- 
ment gained by the whole agricultural com- 
wunity from his intelligent and kindly la- 
hors ; Stilman Fletcher, the son of a small 
Vermont farmer, inured in youth to the trials 
and poverty of a settler in what was then al- 
most a ‘‘border” country, educated in a print- 
ing office, (the best of all colleges,) with a 
mind expanded by much reading and by con- 


the country, but never parting with his old 
New England ideas of thrift, economy and 
perseverance, keen, logical and penetrating, 
with a great fund of common sense, an in- 
tense hatred of shams, and a somewhat too 


modern life ; and finally, Mr. A. W. Cheever, 
a practical and successful farmer and dairy- 
man, of whom the present writer, his asso- 
ciate, does not intend to say anything, pre- 
ferring to let his work, as shown on tle first 
page of the Farmer every week, and as 
quoted, as often, in the columns of our co- 
temporaries, speak for him, to those whose 
good opinion we value. 

One more quotation from this first editorial 
of our long-ago predecessor, we cannot re- 
frain from making, and it is that with which 
his article closes. ‘Party politics, and po- 
lemical divinity shall be absolutely excluded 
from. the columns of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer.” | Herein we think he was wise and 
discreet, an@we have endeavored to follow 
the principle thus laid down. Agriculture 
knows no political nor no religious differ- 
ences, nor has the discussion of these topics 
any place in a journal which appeals to all 
sects and all parties alike. Not that we 
think such matters are of no importance; far 
from it; but we recognize the right of every 
one to his own opinion in such matters, how- 
ever stupid it may seem to us, and we do not 
think it our place to ‘‘compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte.” 

And so, on the whole, we do not know that 
we can announce for the New ENGLAND 
Farmer for the coming year, any better pro- 
gramme than was announced by our first edit- 
or nearly sixty-three years ago. We pro- 
pose simply to mind our own business in our 
own way, without going out of our way to as- 
sail the motives or conduct of any of our co- 
temporaries, devoting our energies simply to 
the furtherance of the knowledge of agricul- 
tural practice and theory, and relying with 
confidence, on the same assistance and sym- 
pathy from our readers and subscribers in the 
future, that we have been favored with in the 
past. 

The new year opens with a brighter prom- 
ise. The political excitement is over, values 
have settled to hard-pan, the outlook for 
trade, for manufactures and for agriculture is 
really brightening, and ‘‘the darkest hour, 
just before the dawn” is well nigh past. And 
so, in this cheerful hope and confident expec- 
tation, we bid our readers and faithful friends, 
most heartily, A Happy New Year. 














THE YEAR’S PRODUCE MARKETS. 
The Daily Advertiser of Wednesday has a 
long and carefully prepared review of the 

















taking a farm of small value and limited ex- 
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markets for the year just closed, from which 
we extract some interesting information con- 
cerning the sales of country produce. It ap- 
pears that for most articles of produce values 
are now decidedly lower than they were one 
year ago; thus the best creamery butter, 
which in the last week of 1884 was quoted, 
(at wholesale) at 27 to 29 cents per pound, 
was quoted a year ago at 33 to 36 cents, 
while dairy butter, now selling at 25 to 26 
cents, was selling, at the close of 1883, at 26 
to 30 cents. The receipts of the year 1884, 
counting 52 even weeks and closing Decem- 
ber 27,. were, according to the footings on 
the books of the Produce Exchange, 621,- 
770 tubs and 125,620 boxes against 657,- 
769 tubs and 113,611 boxes for the same time 
in 1883. 

Old butter was pretty well cleaned out 
before new arrived, and the market became 
very dull and easy in February, a decline of 
three cents occurring from January 1. To- 
ward the close of the month an improvement 
came, and with light receipts and cooler 
weather prices had advanced, so that new 
Western creamery sold at 36c. This was but 
for a short time. With larger receipts new 
butter dropped to 33c., but the roads being 
bad kept back supplies, so that this was main- 
tained until the middle of April. The quality 
of the new spring butter was good. Early in 
March new North dairy sold at 30 to 32c. 
By May the market was tending downward 
under heavy receipts, so that during the 
month West creamery declined from 29c. to 
21c.; North creamery from 25 to 26c. to 
21c.; dairy from 26c. to 20c. During July 
and August the market ruled dull at low 
prices, but toward the close of August North 
creamery advanced to 23 to 24c., West 
creamery to 22 to 23c., and North dairy 21 
to 22c. Through September there was de- 
cided improvement, dealers buying freely, so 
that North creamery advanced to 28 to 29c. ; 
West creamery, 27 to 28c., and North dairy 
to 24 to 25e. Choice stock became short, 
and in October North creamery advanced to 
30 to 3le.; West creamery to 29 to 30c., and 
dairy to 25 to 27c. Trade continued good 
until about Thanksgiving, when the New 
York and Western markets weakened and 
prices declined here under a continued light 
demand. 

Cheese is selling at about one cent per 
pound less than a year ago, for the best 
grades. The light supply of choice cheese 
early in January caused an advance of 1}c 
per pound. Liverpool advanced most rapid- 
ly 7s during the month, and this market be- 
came strong at 15c. Through March this 
was maintained, but toward the middle of 
April, as the period for new cheese ap- 
proached, Liverpool declined to 67s. Early 
in May new cheese sold at 124 to 134c, and 
by the end of the month it was at 114 to 12c. 
Then, under heavy receipts in June, prices 
dropped rapidly before July to 84 and 9c. 
The quality of the new cheese was good, but 
the Liverpool market was draggy, and when 
cheese here was 84 to 9c, it was 50s 6d there. 
There was very little old cheese left in the 
hands of distributors, but the supply of new 
offering in the country was heavy, and for the 
first week in July the price dropped to 8c, 
which was the lowest for the year. Liverpool 
dropped to 46s 6d, which was about the low- 
est there. In January the price there was 
70s, and in April it was 67s. The low price 
caused dealers to lay in stocks, so that by the 
end of July the price had advanced 14c here, 
and in Liverpool 4s 6d. 

Early in August the market continued 
strong at 10 and 104c, and Liverpool ad- 
vanced to 53s., which was the highest there 
during the summer. Then came a dull period 
of three or four weeks, prices declining 3s. 
in Liverpool, and 4c here; but under lighter 
receipts and firmness in the interior prices 
advanced in September, which continued into 
October. Stocks in the interior moved quick- 
ly, for the quality was excellent and better 
than last year, while the make for July and 
August had more flavor than last year. 
Toward the close of October the market be- 
came dull, but the price was 124a134c, and 
Liverpool advanced to 56s. 6d. During No- 
vember the demand was light, but holders 
were firm and Liverpool advanced to 58s. 
Prices eased off here, and 124c became the 
price for the best early in December, but 
Liverpool advanced to 59s., then 60s. and 61s. 
The exports through the year were much 
larger than a year ago, amounting to about 
168,000 pkgs., and the stocks on hand are 
less than ordinary. 

Eggs are selling now at 30c against 33c 
at the close of last year. The season, as a 
whole, has been unprofitable to the trade. 
In January a scarcity prevailed, and prices of 


tact with many educated men in all parts of 


conservative distrust of the rapid progress of 
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ley. (Coleridge.) By H. D. Traill. and Western at 24@25c; limed Eastern 20@2ic;Can | quiet tone to the market, in all branches, but j y an” 158,989 | 348,510 3, O15 | See et ee ees ‘ 
Mr. Traill has done his work as biographer, well te The public debt statement for the | ada do 20g2le; Western do 19@20c. as if the bottom had been reached, as : net piece oun (ee — Manchest 7 1 aE MS ee 
a 2 s P t “e eached, anc rices cs See es _ — — a cheste awrence 4 y 
P A ~ - . eee : PC very st Beans.—The market is quiet and steady, but yel- ‘ steers ps that prices can WHERE THE STOCK 18 FROM.—The follow | aine Central R Pn Se eee pees . 
month of December shows but a very sma y K 18 FROM.—The following Maine Central RK. R 
within the limits prescribed. There is{still much in dact! The hard ti beginning to | ow eyes are quoted a shade lower. We quote large | 8° ®° lower, and there are signs of increased actiy ity | shows the number of cattle and sheep soon an “y — Nashua & Lowell R.R. | | ‘ 
Coleridge’s career that remains obscure. To the i caste te caiineaianeinaan ames 0 hand-picked pee beans at Eisele er bush ; choles all around. Manufacturing business, how ever, is still New England States, Canada and the West, for t he New York & New Engiand K R. aa 
> teit 1 , € > de- | small hand picked do a 754 ; choice screenec lull, and will remain so ti e stocks of . , | quarter, with the total rece 0 and each < Northe sie » 
solution of these riddles, Mr. Traill brings keen crease in the Febt during the Sean just begin- do $135@140; hand picked medium $1 45@1 55, and nee oe pes ot “0 vie 14 ks of goods now | ase: preceding — for 1884 and ea h of the hers yy? i ater R. R ee 
discrimination and capable literary instinct. He | ping will probably be much smaller than for | “@%*e,ereened do, $1 3661 40; old fashioned yellow ie il | - Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pref.. 
is, perhaps, inclined to place too high an estimate g P y . , eyes $! 8061 #, and improved do $2 00@2 50; red kid- Coal is quiet, even the retail demand which had been oo LS. RR ere oe cee If 
se atin : several years past. neys $2 2542 40 per bushel. aroused by the “cold snap” having fallen off with the Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.... . . 
upon Coleridge’s powers as a journalist, and to se- a P Vegetables.—There is a fair trade doing in pota-| return of warm weather. Coffee continues firm but Rutland, R. R. pref... ... 660s Ss deicp a 
lect for admiration certain of the poems that do not Last es hyper 2 a house was toes, and ne et vere ed poasipes peep pga see we bene J erate. ; otton has been quiet Untee Pacific KR. R ee ack es ane} «6. 
P » | up very well. e quote choice Northern and Eas i > suspension of business in all t cot. | = j ‘rmont & Canada R.R..... 
seem to us admirable. His valuation of the work pent e pow: fe . The = two eye em - Rose at 50@53c per bushel and prime Houlton | tom centres, and the transactions have been limited 3 Vermont & Macse abe R.R “hoe lpeedine 12s 
of Coleridge’s later years, will not, however, be ad- family to wey" rw other aaa P of t 4 stock at S76; Hebrone at 53.4050; Peediney ab 15 50 Somer Mn. Shere has been no movement in cotton | ©: Worestter6 Haske eB + ooo e es 
; : ami escaped in eir ni clothes anc per bushel at the roads. Sweet potatoes are selling at P ods of any importance. ith the new | = 
judged too low by the general voice of criticism. pete = | o walk two eee theoneh the te 50@3 00 for Virginias, and $3 0083 50 per bbl for | Year more active movements are looked for. The fish | ~ 
Mr. Traill’s style is easy and direct, if not brilliant : : > & “ | Jerseys. Onions are selling at $150@175 per bbl; | Market is very fully supplied with all kinds, and prices | ~ ' 
, a his book i teworth b snow, wit. the mercury fifteen degrees below beets 30@40c per bush; spinach 25@35c per bush; car- | Témain low and Unsatisfactory, with a very limited | £ 00D N ARSAPARILLA 
and subtle, an s is a noteworthy contribu- zero. rots 30a40c; turnips 30@40c ¥ bu; cabbages $3a5 per | business. There is a decidedly better nang in the | = 
tion to the “English Men of Letters” series. For 100; marrow squash $6 00@8 00; turban $7@10; Hub- —_ poe yt — a joe active demand from the | = 
~ 7 . o . j 8 e 8 »ss has 2 arge ¥ 7 ac > —_ . 
sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. oe Health Officer Abbott of the State = pis poy By Perle dona.” cnull- previous eiaeion. 0 ee on aie tae tak ye Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
2 M e Board states that at no time for more than 40 f ’ is some satisfaction to millers to feel that they have | and invigorating all the functions of the 
Sik Moses MONTEFIORE. A Centennial Biography, Fruit.—There is not much change in apples, and | reached the F ; } . ody. 
with Selections from Letters and Journals. By years has Massachusetts been so free from the market is well supplied. We quote good greenings in quotations oan"h pant, ane that vr next change | > 
€ - le s ) ons »e 1 nat a increase. P ° 
Lucian Wolf. small-pox as during the present year 1884. | $175; Hiyetse ond sweet apples $150; common do | Corn is in limited demand and there is on easier tons | % Ringworm Humor and Salt-Rheum. 
Mr. Wolf’s biography of Sir Moses Montefiore is | Nine cases only are known to have occurred ate hy et ed ae A bby BS to pa outa ave ~~ good demand and prices are sus- RAYNHAM. MAss.. Aug. 12, 1878. 
: o 1 ith. n “ - ~hey <onad ained, there is a steady and increasi 2 c : ’ On & Co.: , eme s 6 @ 
an admirable tribute to the catholicity, the noble- | during the year nearly closed in the cities and | a 16 per. bbl, with some specially nice lots held for | shorts and feed, with a firmer “ey wp Pg A 5 mn ee Ah a vee oy salt-rhe rm 
heartedness, the philanthropic spirit and energy of —— eS ae no ab has been yt ae iat ee = ie ys expressed i to a reporter. | 2» 80 badly that my body was covered with raw 
A more than five months. eats.—In fres 8 demand is light, “sare quiet, an ere Is a weaker tone to prices. - s0res; SO, ¢ 7 ead and face. 1 have 
the venerable old Jewish gentleman who has just report nasi and prices are steady. Lambs and mutton are dull at | Leather is in moderate request and prices z ~~ = ad Bony 3 —_. my ; 4 “ he st seven 
completed the one hundredth year of what the uotations, and veal is unchanged. We quote fancy | about as previously quoted. Tl - p , main | g: had any number of doctors in the la 
; q ? . p Fancy , sty quoted. tere is nothing doing in fears, and none of them could cure me. One 
Queen’s congratulatory despatch calls “a useful | .: te One of two 30,000 barrel oil tanks, heavy Bind quarters of beef at at 11@12c; good do 10a | lumber. Molasses continues quite dull and no sales of day my mother was in the city of Taunton, 
~ situated at West Junction, five miles from | lic; light 8@10c ; good heavy fores 64@7c; second quali- | any consequence have been made. Nails are weak S2eSBi\z2 and found one of your cook books, and in 
and honorable life.” The pleasing simplicity of Elmira, exploded last Friday morning and | ty 5@6ic; choice lambs 7@8c; common to good 5@7c | and stocks are accumulating. Linseed oils firm and | = 57.= | reading it I found many people testifying to 
style which clothes so concisely the anecdotal and hi ° ¥ th; choice heavy Brighton mutton 5@7c; Eastern 4@ | unchanged; lard oil is weak and in light demand; | 7777 | © cures from the use of your Sarsaparilla and 
y - both tanks were soon a seet ing mass of | 6c; light 3atc; yearlings 3g5e, Eastern veal, choice, orn and whale oils unchanged; petroleum steady Olive Ointment. I 1elt forced to try it, 
other information that Mr. Wolf presents with | fame. The shock of the explosion was felt | 9410c; common to good 6@8c; Worcester 11@12c. aa . — Bie meanest for pork sustains 0 although Thad seen many things advertised 
such painstaking care goes far to bring vividly be- | ig Elmi : * . Poultry.—The supply of poultry is heavy, and with aud y f © material change in prices; beef is that never did me any good. I have now 
P & 8 Bd y oe Elmira, 2 = dishes being thrown the mild weather oe ad are in buyers’ favor. We ong and unchanged; lard dull; smoked hams in ac- 23s: Se2ao~u taken two small bottles and one large one of 
fore the reader those remarkable characteristics | from the shelves, and mirrors broken. No quote choice young turkeys 14@16c; common to good — request and firm. There continues to be a very BASE | SSSSS Sarsaparilla, and used three boxes of Oint- 
which have won for Sir Moses Montefiore the good | one was seriously hurt, although the houses | 12@l5c; old 12@lic; Western turkeys 14@17c¢; com- a eo on aes, Unt the demand is light, consumers RLESIs “¢ ment. I now call myself cured. Nothing 
will of all Th k is illustrated with three | near the tanks were bad! damaged mon to 12413e; chickens 14@15c; common to | 2° be a to buy until after the turn of the = can be seen of the humor but the dim out 
of mes e _— = - y , good 10g a Western do l1glie; fowle 10g 130; West- | Woolen rags ace L.A Raper stock rule quiet. ee fines of the Sores, J shall take two mor 
ts o e venera! an ist, and a J . " ern fowls ; green ducks c ; common 3 rements of importance. es, and then the cure will be complete. 
age saiuie Gar vite a som ope tr The evils of over-loading stock trains | Gucks 13@15c; Mallard ducks 75a86e ¥ pair; green | The ouger market is without animation and quotations 2&28 SSES3gs5 am gratefully yours, ; 

. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co "| were made very apparent in Chieago during.| gus PBS" Grok sie ives Te *!™ | rate demandat firm prices, Aa Put mode. $3 |egssseaa a 

gate. For sale by Cupples, Up 4 th . @1 60 ¥ doz; Grouse $1@1 12 3 rices. “SS SFR Seeee —_— 
e cold snap. Large numbers of hogs died 6 “fe : 
dg ft - : Straw.—There is no change to note in a ane Bil S d. A 
A History of THE Four Grorexs. In Four | from over-crow and the rendering estab- | ,2@°Y. — ge (Housness, sick headache. 
Volumes. Vol.1. By Justin McCarthy, M. P. “ ‘+ 8 hay, but i, ore some concessions to ef- REPORT OF THE - howe MAS 
osses “= 3. We quote choice prim a : ea PITTSFIELD, MAss. 
lishments profited the l of the farm fect quik . prime hay at $174 BSR 4 ss3ex Messks.C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gents—Please 

Mr. McCarthy is a clear and brilliant writer, the 18; fancy $1850; medium to good hay at $15a17;} BOSTON LIVE STOCK ape 

r. y . ers. Animals which alive would have brought | 18: tne eabtantateer ie dane ee MARKET, *|*ssseees send me by express two bottles Hoop’s SAr- 
master of a stlye which has been compared to that | twelve dollars, had to be sacrificed for two dol- aged $6g10; Eastern swale $10. Rye straw, choice, At Brighton and Watertown. PSASES iene A ye a few Costs 4 ae 

i i : : °c. ee > our preparation has worke« 
of Macaulay, and indeed appears to be modelled | Jars. The estimated loss to shi pers by over- | $19@20; oat straw $9411 ¥ ton. BY es ct. , i. oo wonders in the a yt lh ny 
. GEO. J. FOX. OM eZ -y ease of my wife, 
upon it, and his work, taking up the history of | crowd , reaches thousands of dollars annu- Di... a6 tee Bee Se « o been troubled with sick headache and bi! 
land almost at the point where Macanlay's | all PRODUCE MARKET For the week including Wednesday, Dec. 31, 1884. | 5 Sc ee heee jousness for years. She only took one-half 
y e J i. £ees8 eos 6 €@8 4.4 “apes _ ’ os § J . _— 
Eng y Y 5. Amount of stock at market :~— ERRAS PSZSRELE RAIS BP le lt teaspoonful ata dose, and has not been so 
work ceased, isin a certain degree, an admirable t= Canadian millers are closing their flour |, New Yerk, Dec. 30, Cotton dull and easier; up- Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. SSSZESoR VNere S2ezZeer Well for five years as now. She found that 
complement to that “monumental” history. Th ills d he t that the lands ordinary, 8 13-16c; bg wd 10 1-16c; low | Thie week,. ....1,511 6,815 250 18,711 230 $5 : ni “ ehehebeta ttt within a week after taking it she felt very 
Me oe re a mills, part, Papen $0.2 oo gp agg hat they | middling 10jc; middling 11 1-13¢; 0 ans, ordinary, i week “tt + 1,209 7,286 18 4iae we | Eee F feu. g tec better, and is now entirely free from 
resen' ume begins with death Anne and are una’ to compete wi ta | 9 1-léec; 0 ; low middling llc; ne y’rago,Jan.2, 1,972 8,789 33 15,919 280 30 3 EE S Severe headaches. She has not taken 
the accession of George I. and embraces the whole | millers, who are now sending flour into Mani- | ™idlings 11 5-16c. Flour—maket strong with a mod.| Horses, ..... . . 17 ‘ SASGR & 42n@an & wh, of any account since last spring, and 
id 4 erate and trade ; No2at Cc | what little she had is lent to do some others 
of the reign of that monarch, and the accession of | toba and the Northwest, and, after pa: the | ¢2 15275; superfing, Western and State $2 454290; | CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. = some good, aud we must have it in the house. 
George covering years from 1714 to 1733, a cen barrel, are good at $2 80@3 40; good to choice $3 50g Cattle. . Cattle. Sheep. fours truly 
peri Puidluass Gel cous of eb pecieutoninese Woe Rute tien he wheat required to ae} 510, shite wheat W esters axira9t eee fetes eese 8 190 %, Idend & Cona.to _ = = HOMER B. NASH. 
lower make 4 ; patent ta ew 22 917) Wes tee 2,600 
° . — ’ 
English literature, statesmanship and war, though wth Soh ead re age for. They j Gonthern ¢3g6 40. iT enencanenen ie.” mee Vermont . . me are iS Stabe to Ge ae $e HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
> good 96a5 . = Pro *. bed —_— : 
not marked by any very stirring political events, | demand a prohibitory duty on flour from the " 9 super $3 25@3 50. Cornmeal ;| NewYork .., 45 a eel is a carefully propared detail of vopeetinne following macid all druggists, Price $1, or six 
except the establishment of the Hanoverian succes- ! United States. yellow Western 25; Brandywine $3 2593 Total seer eer ees eee e oAOll 6,815 wilereby the Cale and ‘Shep “each Begin OOD & CO. death re on by C. £ 
r . poth caries. re “ 
Sa Use Hoon’s Tooru-P: . 
~sOWDER. 





fresh stock advanced 4a5c per dozen, which 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 





































































































































Watertown yards, as taken from our weekly stock 
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N ew En lan d Farmer firm of William Read & Sons, No. 107 Wash- THE ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 
Ingla . ae e-eney 
9 | ington street, Boston, died Sunday night of | The annual Ensilage Congress held at the 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY heart disease, at his home on Appleton street, | office of the New York Plow Co., 55 Beek- 
DARLING & KBITH Cambridge. Mr. Read was eighty-four years | man St. New York, seems to have become a 
a ese SS : > | of age, and had been well and favorably | permanent institution, a circular having been 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. known in Boston business circles for a great | just received from the Secretary, announcing 
many years. The original firm of Lane & | that its fourth session will be held at the same 
_ Read was one of the earliest established in | place as formerly, beginning at noon on 
ADVERTISING RATES. Boston for the sale of firearms and sports- | Wednesday the 21st inst., and continuing un- 
* men’s outfit. til the subjects shall have been fully discussed. 
(dvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. General Grant’s financial troubles seem to | Samples of ensilage and of butter are desired, 
Fach subsequent insertion, 8 4 « «4 thicken, all his property, real and personal, | and will be on exbibition. 
Rusiness Notices, first “ mw“ 6 having been attached by William H.Vander- On Thursday, 22nd, at 10 A. M., the Con- 
Fach subsequent ‘“ 29 6 ot bilt, to secure himself for the $150,000 loaned | gress will be addressed by Dr. C. Harlan, of 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ “ « to the Ex-President at the time of the failure | Wilmington, Del., on the subject of ‘‘Green 
Advertisements —- be a in as early in the week | of (jrant & Ward. Gen. Grant’s friends are | Manuring.” Dr. Harlan has practised this 
iosday, to secure insertion. . . ms . * . . 
ravertion’) dae diem tee Gi pied in | @Xerting themselves to raise a sufficient frac- | method of improving land for many years, 
ynpareil measure. tion of the amount to buy off Mr. Vanderbilt, | and the knowledge thus acquired is of great 
nsient advertising must be prepaid. and at the same time leave the property in | interest to agriculturists. 
ne al ser seat tor to th one doll such shape that it cannot be attached by any Mr. A. N. Cole, of Wellsville, N. Y., will 
.dvertisement inserted ess than one dollar. : : _ . » oe 1 . an 
11 terme for Probate and Farm Advertising. of the other creditors of Grant & Ward. | also read a paper, either on Thursday or Fri- 
ee The above are net prices for all advertising less | General Grant's health, which has been more | day, on ‘“The New Agriculture, as Developed 
#100 in amount. or less impaired for a long time, is giving his | through Underground Irrigation.” 
ouainan friends some concern. The physicians now On Thursday afternoon, such members of 
TRAVELLING A ' Pi oe pi Ca fey SS ic 
f . r — m pronounce his trouble as nicotine poisoning, | the Congress as may desire, will visit the 
»wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents = . ps |S; ; ti 
re ' > use vig . | Silos and stables Mr. Richa ° > anc 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for cub. | #24 have forbidden him the use of cigars un | ilos and sta les of Mr Ric hard M. Hoe and 
s and collections in the following Counties in | der any circumstances. The trouble began Mr. William Simpson, in the upper part of 
y England with a sore throat, and there were even ru- | the city. 
. pa Poa Stag ya eee mors of cancer. Coupled with this are the A new feature of the Congress this year 
Ww. ¢ uh +e 6 «© « © e ADDISOD « . ‘ : . . ° 
LAND Cos., VT General’s old enemy, rheumatism, and the | will be a dinner at Delmonico’s on the evening 
RICH Lae + + + CHITTENDEN Co., VT. | lameness contracted by the fall he received of the opening day, a subject of discussion on 
WINGATE,.... . » RoCKINGHAM and ‘ F = x : 
\ Pee Maa tntomers Cos., N. u. | last winter. which there will be no room for dispute. 
R BARNES, ... . » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. —-- —-— —-- —_$<$<$<—<$—<—— 5 a a IR enn te Te 
ribers are requested to forward their subscrip- PURE MILK IN LONDON. THE COTTON CROP, 
én re ae a sgt vet dara An English paper says that a project is al- | ‘The December report of the Department of 
r iade wi always ow how tar e ave ‘ we . - . . 
——— = : y ready under way for supplying the city of | Agriculture indicates a smaller yield than the 
= oo London with milk from Holland, claiming | returns of condition in October. Tae Octo- 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. that it can be delivered there at two pence | ber average was 74, against 68 in 1883, 88 in 
v subscribers who pay not less than one year | per quart, and pay a profit of 24 per cent per the great harvest of 1882, and 66 in the dis- 
ance, will also receive, in connection | annum on the capital employed in the busi- } 48trous season of 1881. . The yoturns of con- 
e New EneGLanp Farmer, twelve consecu- ness. This is less than half the price at | dition in October and of product in Decem- 
y numbers of THE POULTRY POST, | which English milk is now sold in London. ber have been unusually divergent this year. 
4 bs 4 M4 | - » 7 ; *e > > Ty 
intly illustrated, and thoroughly practical | It is asserted that the Dutch milk, which is | The first indicated a larger crop than last 
levoted entirely to the poultry interest. | said to be the best in the world, could easily fw Presale eo slightly ps Sa 
; a » kept sweet by » use of electricity *| about 98 per cent. The comparative decline 
Post is not an advertising sheet, but a be kept sweet by the = of electric ity. If | ages Seal - at oleae 
blication, containing in each issue | POTCUS earthern ware with electric cells is | is in the States west of Alabama. The com- 
sain  testeuch practical is placed in tanks of milk, chemical action im- | parison with last year is as follows: North 
olt so st suc practical in- ss L in . . ’ t i 3 
the t ; feedi mediately commences, and the fluid becomes | Carolina, 100; South Carolina, 107 ; Georgia, 
he weeding, rearing, eaing . : 2 . . ° R . ° . 5 ae 
; . ee antiseptic in a few hours. Milk in this way | 101; Florida, 103; Alabama, 105; Missis- 
ting of poultry, as is needed by . ‘tee. ippi . isi : T 
ae Lit se reenee’’Y | has been kept sweet for three weeks at atime | Sippi, 94; Louisiana, 98; Texas 89; Ar- 
rmer, and it will be ishe . ‘ . . | 9.7 : 
sees : ‘ oA came me in the middle of summer, and the adoption of | kansas, 9!) ; Tennessee, 101. Applying these 
he above terms, without fur- a similar process will no doubt be resorted to | percentages to our figures for the crop of 
| if the apparatus needed can be cheaply and | 1553, they indicate a product of 398,000 
\ will also be sent, on | conveniently fitted up. If milk can be col- | bales in North Carolina, 502,000 in South 
to our old subscribers. | lected in Hlolland, conveyed to Amsterdam in | ¢ arolina, 760,000 in Georgia, 60,000 in Flor- 
ow upon our list, who | refrigerator cars, from there transferred to | ida, 661,000 in Alabama, 847,000 in Missis- 
ve year in advance from | Harwich in vessels specially built for the pur- | sippi, 470,000 in Louisiana, 995,000 in Texas, 
will receive the | pose, and thence carried by express trains to | 415,000 in Arkansas, and 314,000 in Tennes- 
s of the Poultry Post, | the English capital, and then sold, after all, | 8¢¢- The remaining territory will probably 
1arge. We are obliged to make | for four cents a quart, it does seem, to the | §!ve about 50,000 bales. These figures are 
to have the subscriptions | looker on, as if milk might be collected in | provisional, and may be slightly modified by 
upers bear the sar ite, thus avoiding | Middlesex County, Massachusetts, and trans- future returns. It is possible that the gen- 
s on our own books, or those of the | ported twenty-five miles to Boston, and de- eral disappointment at the outcome of the 
p | livered to consumers there at double that | m™ddle and top crop has made the December 
| price at least. Perhaps our milkmen who use | Teturns unusually conservative, but it is cer- 
OUR CLUBBING LIST. | ‘‘benefit” and sifilar preparations to keep tain that the rate of yield will be much below 
ers, who are desirous of taking one or | their milk from souring, will take a hint as to | the average. 
leading periodicals, will find it for their | the preservative qualities of electricity, and if 2 
to order them in connection with the FArR- } . e . Tue > ’ Sep SERRY 
ithu rd pone ial re satin _ a. | they can make it work so as to keep the fluid Tue Brstor County  SrrawBerry 
i thus secure mater aductio price. - . ‘ * ~~ ie nr — . . » Th: 
ving list, the figures show the price of | sweet three weeks at a time, it will also go | @kowERs.—The strawberry growers of Digh- 
\ r paper and the weekly New ENGLAND | far to solve the surplus milk problem. It | ton and Somerset held a meeting at the Town 
postage paid on both publications, | will never do to have the London milk men | Hall in Dighton on the 27th of December. 
MEET 5. one ae mee 5 25 ‘phat , : , “hair ‘ow 
Montl te sai " pa get ahead of us in a little matter like that. A. P. Slade was chosen Chairman and C. W. 
ia Ske s des Cas : 5 50 | oes Vee are Turner, Secretary. The object of the meet- 
Weekly... nh ae oo + 550 , D P x Y ing, as stated by C. N. Simmons, was to se- 
Ras Pen ee ne Dairy Propucts or New RK.— . : . 
bazar, (weekly,) «s+ ee es i ae arr sah wots Peis cure from the Old Colony Railroad Company 
ee eee eee - 500] The importance of the dairy interest in the | , udeniion in: Gtihs an tension oak tain 
s’ Book ee Se «++ 3% | State of New York may be perhaps hetter 2s ner = werabe eign “ »€ _— - 1S er 
s Sean ¢ ose 690% <0 bs . 365 : | af } “a ssllow facilities for transportation. The following- 
aon, | appreciated alter a s y ol 2 ring . 
ne Magazine «ss eee sees 375 —" - om ’ - ‘omy e' " > we named gentlemen were chosen a committee to 
eutiie Meni cn , nite: — ae eo ee ne. 6: State | confer with the agent of the road in regard to 
hly Magazine . 1... + + ++ 350] Dairy Commissioner, and representing the : 
- turist «« Sitges: .. 325 “ : ; : the matter and report at an adjourned meet- 
total value of the dairy products of the State | . + een a oa " 
i Colina «d.43.¢ 006.600 net for 1884: Milk. 463.541.961 ; ing. CC. N. Simmons, A. W. Paul and O. P. 
. ekls 2 884: | s, 465,541,2 arts, value, ms : one " 
& Age, (we KY) eevee ves pape: “4 pats a ts a Be: ts, value, | Simmons of Dighton, Wm. P. Hood, Joseph 
clone —— ve tenes aie ot a L a ac ara a Gibbs and A. P. Slade of Somerset, Stephen 
eee ee Ss of ltt. value, $14,984,603 ; butter, 127,541,821 lbs., | ;. , : , 
arth wan sk ewe ee 1% et 51 885 pra _ ; : +144 a Chace, Wm. Bettie and Henry Miller of Swan- 
value, $51,885,400; cream, 5,104, gal- mn ‘ 2 
Juveniles. are timated.) value, $1,893,814 pie » | 8% The meeting was well attended and 
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skull, and similarities of habit, as both ani- 
mals are expert fishers, Dr. Coues, the emi- 
nent systematist, claims for the mink a closer 
relation to the otter than to the skunk, hence 
he would name it Lutreola vison, that is, the 
little otter. In my chapter on the Arctoidea, 
in the volume given to the mammals, of the 
Standard Natural History, now issuing at 
Boston, this new aspect of relationship is 
shown parenthetically, by writing the names 
thus: Putorius (Lutreola) vison. 

‘The mink furnishes a fur whose value de- 
pends much upon the darkness of the color. 
At about three years of age a pelt taken in 
winter has its highest value. It isthen some- 
times almost pure black, and the skin is soft 
and pliable, and thin, excelling the very finest 
kid. After this, as age advances, the skin 
thickens, and the pelt becomes a rusty red or 
brown. 

**In New York State an ingenious person es- 
tablished a minkery, in which he bred the 
animals, not so much for their fur, as for their 
services in the place of ferrets ; that is, as ex- 
terminators of vermin of all kinds. Whether 
the enterprise is continued, we know not.” 

The writer hears at very long intervals of 
the capture in our country of the otter, and 
oftener the mink, but always with pain. The 
otter is now almost extinct with us, and, like 
the beaver, soon it will become a rarity to 
find a person who has ever seen the animal.— 
N. Y. Mercantile Journal, 





ADULTERATIONS. 


A number of seizures of adulterated and 
poisonous candies have quite recently been 
made by the health authorities of New York. 
The injurious materials used are generally 
sought on account of the brilliant and attrac- 
tive colors which they give the confections to 
which they are applied. These poisonous 
sweets are to be found among the poor grades 
of candy, at any season of the year, but dur- 
ing the weeks before and through the holi- 
days they are specially abundant, being in 
demand for Christmas, as trees, shop win- 
dows, and displays where bright colors are 
more thought of than purity of substance. 

The fact that these candies are used mainly 
for show does not, however, in any consider- 
able degree relieve their makers from the odi- 
um of being the manufacturers and sellers of 
poisonous foods, of a kind specially likely to 
fall into the hands of young children, who are 
least able to endure the effects which follow 


nearly 1000 persons were buried in the ruins. 
Another disastrous result of the earthquake was 
the loosening of the mountain side near Periana, so 
that on Monday an avalanche occurred which de- 
ee ky many houses which stood in its path and 
ba 48 persons. Of these 18 were rescued alive. 
Serious loss of life also occurred in several other 
parts of the country, and the damage to buildings, 
_— lines and telegraphs was simply toealeule- 


_The Spanish government wtll empower Senor 
Valeria, the minister at Washington, to assent to 
modifications of the pending Hispano-American 
treaty, if such shall be necessary to insure its rati- 
fication by the American senate. As the treaty now 
stands, itis proposed to admit free into America 
sugars not above the Dutch standard. Spain, how- 
ever, will allow the treaty to be modified to the ex- 
tent of admitting free only sugars up to class 13. 


The Egyptian Situation. 

The news from Egypt is not of the most satisfac- 
tory character. It a that Lord Wolseley has 
decided to abandon the attempt to reach Shendy by 
the desert route from Korti, thus cutting off the 
great bend in the Nile. The difficutlis of the way 
seem to him too great to be surmounted with the 
resources at his command. Instead of this route 
he will use the road from Meraweh to Berber, like- 
po through the desert, but much shorter than the 
other. 
The Mudir of Dongola telegraphs that a native 
who left Khartoum a fortnight ago, has arrived at 
Dongola. The native, who spent four days in spy- 
ing the Mahdi’s position, reports that the rebels are 
suffering severely from famine; that many bodies 
are strewn about the country unburied, and that 
the rebels are discouraged by General Gordon’s re- 
peated attacks. He repeats the report that a large 
Pree of the Mabdi’s regulars have joined Gen. 
ordon. 


China, - 
Official advices from Tonquin report that the 
French forces had advanced from Tuqen-Quan, had 
met the Chinese forces and defeated them, inflict- 
ing severe losses upon thém. The French loss was 
trifling. 
General Briere de I'Isle telegraphs that he has 
been fighting with pirates near Hongyen for sever- 
al days, and has killed 300 men and captured two 
guns. The French troops are in excellent health 
and spirits. 


Business Aotices, 





As An Investment. 


A prominent business man said to us: “ In 
the spring my wife got all run down and 
could not eat anything; passing your stere 
I saw a pile of Hood's Sarsapariila in tne 
window, and I gota bottle. After taking it 
a week she had a rousing appetite, and it 
did her everything. She took three bottles, 
and it was the best three dollars I ever in 
vested.” C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Chicago Gluten’ Meal 


A New Feed for Cows, Horses and Hogs. 





HIS ARTICLE IS MOST CAREFULLY 
prepared, by mechanical means, from corn No 
alkali or hurtful chemicals are used in its manufacture. 
It is absolutely free from all injurious substances. It 
contains the fat and flesh and muscle-producing prop- 
erties of the grain in a concentrated condition. 
Though it has been in the market only about two 
years, there is a large and constantly increasing de- 
mand, mainly from farmers, for use as a constituent in 
the daily diet of MILCH Cows. 
All experiments agree in showing that the greatest 
yield of milk is »btained with a fodder rich in 
gluten, and an ‘her effect is to make it less 
watery. Our meal coptains nearly three times 
as large a percentage of gluten as ordinary corn meal. 
The claims made for the CHICAGO GLUTEN 
MEAL are fully warranted by the results obtained in 
its use, and it is also highly commended by the Massa. 


$25.00 casx se 
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AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
TEE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION? 


lo—15 


NOW 18 YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE A BIG THING BY WORKING FOR US. ‘ 


0.000. PREMIUMS FOR THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE NOW.—-. 

JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY.» sae 
*@0_SOLID COLTIENS crHrorcE READING 2ATTERD 
8- BARGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Seeiat Stonrers ny ALGER, HAMILTON any HARDY. 
mt to first person who sends postal card forsample copy and terms? 
Address, THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION, 252 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, 


Ky- 
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chusetts and Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in their annual reports. 
Circulars and samples furnished on application. 
Put up in new burlap sacks, (150 tbs. to the sack.) 
For sale by grain dealers in the principal cities and 
towns. 


Chicago S. R, Company, Chicago. 


BUTLER, BREED & CO, 


EASTERN AGENTS, 
129 STATE STREET, 
__ BOSTON. 
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SCAN BE OPERATED BY A CEILD. 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 


xz. WAN NOORDEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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COSSAMER GA&AMENTS FREE! 
To any reader of this paper who will agree to show 
our goods and try to influence sales among friends we 
will send, post-paid, two full size Ladies’ Gossamer 
Rubber Water 
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AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Sutter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
oultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


26 Blackstone Street, 





Boston, 


A. KEYES. 


3 KEY! Freep. L. KEYES. 


CHAS. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
28% Blackstone St., under New England House. 
F. BROOKS. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 





INSURANCE, 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
\SH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
ver Re-Insurance, . » . «+ + + « @271,818.40 
o Cash Fund the past year, 22,268.97 
n Cash Surplua the past year,....  18,300,66 
IN FULL 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID . 
\mount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 

Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
jends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 pcr 
n 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 
@ii 


others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROK, Pres’t and Treas. 
A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 
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PERSONAL. 
Charles Wood of Worcester be- 


ut $100,00) to aid the aged, in- 


rand unfortunate in Massachusetts 


ia Ward Howe is reported to have 
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lIness, which, though serious, is 
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has for the present restricted his 
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dangerous. 


uice of oysters, and ordered him 
it home and rest. 

\ultman, a millionaire manufac- 
suddenly at Canton, Ohio, Thurs- 
Ilis association 
rm of C. Aultman & Co., agricul- 
ment manufacturers, the Wrought 

Company of Akron, and other 
made him known 


aged fifty years. 


terprises, has 
t the country. 
Michael H. Simpson leaves an es- 
is estimated at about five million 
There is but one public bequest in 
that of $20,000 to the city of New- 
as a fund to defray the cost of wa- 
’ streets. Mr. Simpson, however, 
siderable money in his life-time, to 
harities, 
ay was Mr. Gladstone’s seventy-fifth 
and the occasion was celebrated 
creat festivity at Hawarden. Birthday 
‘Ss reached the great leader from all 
‘the Empire. The Prince of Wales 
rdial congratulations. Many Liberal 
took advantage of the day to present 
and old man with addresses expressive 
‘“'nued confidence and profound admira- 
lhe newspapers, without distinction of 
“evoted leading articles to eulogy of 
éreat Statesman, 


Mr. William Read, senior member of the 


which many of them use to facilitate the washing. 





she will not ruin your clothes with soda, lime, &c., 


Tue commissioner of the bureau of statistics 
takes ground against the introduction of seri- 
culture into California. He maintains that silk 
making can only give employment to cheap labor, 
and that it is not to the advantage of countries, 
where there are so many occupations better paid 
and more useful, to introduce it. 


For 20 years Henry F. Balcom, of Shirley, 
Mass., suffered with rheumatism. He found no 
relief till he took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. - 


An English botanist of some note has recently 
been showing the members of the Linnwan Society 
the principles that underlie the individuality of 
plants, with the special object of proving that 
plants have a dim sort of intelligence, and are not 
merely an aggregation of tissues responsive to the 
direct influence of light. 


We respectfully call the attention of every sub- 
scriber to the seed advertisement of James J. H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. His large and com- 
plete catalogue is sent free. 


Tue Oil Exchange in New York is about erect- 
ing a new building. When a member dies his 


family receives $5000. The magnitude which the 
speculation in oil certificates has reached may be 
realized when it is stated that the daily average of 
transactions from January 1 to November 30, 1854, 
has been 8,700,000 barrels a day, or 217,490,000 a 
month. 


Ovur government can no longer be said to be an 
experiment. One hundred years of successful ex- 
istence have established it as a permanent institu- 
tion. The magnificent conduct of the people dur- 
ing the late election proves their patriotism, and 
the wisdom of our Constitution. Our immense 
commercial interests also furnish convincing proof. 
We know of no better illustration of the success 
attending honorable and able business methods 
than the firm of D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
the leading seedsmen of this country. From small 
beginnings, thirty years ago, they have built up 
their mammoth business by strict adherence to 
their initial principle of furnishing only the best 
seeds obtainable. ‘They offer to send their valuable 
“Annual” free to all who expect to buy seeds or 
bulbs. 


FLORIDA orange growers are much disturbed by 
their meagre returns this season, which in some 
cases scarcely covered the cost of shipping the fruit. 
The market is said to be glutted, and they begin to 
think that the orange business, like everything else, 
has been overdone. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In Tubercular Troubles of the Lungs. 

Dr. A. F. Jounson, Cedar Rapids, lowa, says: 
“IT have used Scott’s Emulsion in Tubercular 
troubles, with satisfaction, both to patients and 
myself.” 

Tue manufacture of needles and pins is one of 
the most flourishing industries in Germany. The 
eight manufactories of Iserlohn consumed in 12 
months 600 tons of wire, employing 800 male and 
700 female operatives, besides seven steam engines 
and four water-wheels of 230-horse power. 


Tue “FAVORITE Prescriprion.”—Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., whose name has become 
known over the world through his success as a 
physician, and especially through the ——— of 
his “Golden Medical Discovery.” has done a good 
work in preparing an especial remedy for the many 
distressing troubles classed as female weaknesses.” 
It is known as the “Favorite Prescription.” Under 
its administration all the pelvic organs are strength- 
ened, and the woman becomes that embodiment of 
health and beauty which God intended her to be. 


Tue only olive grove in the United States whose 
fruit is used for the manufacture of oil is at Can- 
non Point, Ga. It contains 160 bearing trees, 
which were planted over 100 years ago. The grove 
yielded 200 gallons of oil this year. 


Every WomAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


THERE are at present 16 locomotive works in 
the United States, besides the shops owned by the 
railroad companies. Five men can turn out an en- 
gine in a year. 


No better remedy than French Grape Brandy, 
with distilled Extract of Smart-Weed or Water 
Pepper, Jamaica Ginger and Camphor Water, as 
combined in Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed, can be found for cholera morbus, 
cramps in stomach or bowels, colic, d 
dysentery or bloody-flux, or to break up colds an 
inflammatory attacks. Should be kept on hand in 
every house. 50 cents. 


Foreron fowls are crowding our native hens in 
the egg market. In the last three months and a 
half 62,700 dozen foreign eggs were received at 
the port of New York, and large importations are 
expected for the next three months. 


Impvre Bioop.—in morbid conditions of the 
blood as many diseases ; such as 90 , ring 
worm, boils, earbuncles, sores, ulcers, " 
In this condition of the blood try the VBOrTINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are 
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from taking mineral poison into the system. 
There is no excuse for using mineral dyes in 
preparing candy, as there are carefully pre- 
pared re Ba made from harmless vegetables, 
which are used by honest and responsible 
manufacturers, and which are procurable as 
readily, if not as cheaply, as the deleterious 
substances used by the adulterators. 

The law in this State on the subject of 
adulterations, is, fortunately, quite complete 
in itself, and enforced with all the vigor which 
meagre appropriations allow. The presence 
of such a law on the statute book is not only 
reassuring to home consumers, but is of great 
advantage to honest manufacturers, whose 
business is ina sense guaranteed by the State, 
and at the same time protected from unscru- 
pulous competition with adulterators. In ma- 
ny other States, however, such laws do not 
exist, or are not effectively enforced. The 
appreciation of the justice of our own laws 
has been shown by the emphatic action of the 
State Legislature at the last session in uphold- 
ing, against combined attack, the laws against 
adulterations of drugs, and by the frequent 
public expressions of approval of the vigorous 
inspection of milk by the local authorities of 
this city. 

Any manufacturer who wilfully adulterates 
or mixes poisonous matter with any article of 
food, or with milk, or makes drugs of inferi- 
or strength, is deserving of public censure. 
The sole motive of such act is the desire to 
obtain corruptly pecuniary gain, and the suf- 
ferers being generally the young, or the sick, 
the offence is even more contemptible than if 
the victims could defend themselves or obtain 
redress.— Advertiser. 





Tue Queen's CarrLe.—The Queen's 
Christinas fat stock was recently sold at the 
prince consort’s Shaw farm, Windsor, under 
the hammer of Messrs. Buckland & Sons. 
The stock, which was all of a superior quality, 
consisted of 50 Hereford and Devon bullocks, 
500 wether Down and Cheviot sheep, and 100 
bacon hogs and porkers. The Duke of Con- 
naught had 11 fine beasts included in the sale. 
There was a large company present from all 
parts of the kingdom, but the prices were not 
so high as in former years. The Queen and 
Princess Beatrice drove from the castle and 
visited the stock previous to the sale. The 
royal baron of beef which will grace her 
majesty’s table on Christmas Day will be cut 
from a prime shorthorn bred and fed by her 
majesty at the prince consort’s Shaw farm, 
Windsor. The joint will weigh upwards of 
300 pounds, and will be roasted at the castle 
aud forwarded to Osborne.—London Daily 
News. 











travellers. The time table of a long journey, 
with its transitions from A. M. to P. M. or 
vice versa, is occasionally somewhat puzzling. 
The same observation will apply to all state- 
ments of the times of periodic phenomena, 
such as the ebb and flow of tides; and hence, 
in many respects at least, the new method will 
tend to the promotion of simplicity and brev- 
ity. As regards the ordinary affairs of life, 
we agree with Sir Edmund Beckett in expect 
ing the new method, at least for one genera- 
tion, to be almost entirely inoperative. In 
the various appointments for business or 
pleasure, which are made every day, there 
can be no uncertainty as to whether the time 
intended is A. M. or P. M.; and an invita- 
tion to dine at 8 o'clock would be as little 
likely to be misunderstood and to be supposed 
to apply to eight in the morning as if twenty 
o'clock had been inscribed upon the card. 
We are told that the dials of watches, as at 
present used, can, at a moderate cost, be al- 
tered so as to measure the time by the new 
method. The only way would be by painting 
upon the dial a second row of figures, within 
or around those in ordinary use, from 13 to 
24. The cost of so altering a dial ought 
not to exceed two or three shillings, but the 
usefulness of the alteration would be very 
questionable. The watch would tell its own- 
er, for example, that it was either one o'clock 
or thirteen o'clock, and would leave him to 
decide between two alternatives, by the aid 
of external and independent evidence. He 
would know just as well without the second 
row of figures that when his watch marked 
one o'clock by daylight the hour would be 
styled thirteen by purists. 

If it were proposed to paint upon the dial 
the twenty-four hours in one circle, it would 
be necessary to provide the hour hand with 
an altered wheel, so that the complete revo- 
lution should occupy twenty-four hours; and 
to do this would involve an extensive recon- 
struction and rearrangement of the work. 
There is every probability that watches will 
be made in this way; but even for them we 
question whether the change would be desira- 
ble, or really conducive to utility. Next to 
being an accurate time-keeper, a watch can 
have no greater merit than easy legibility, and 
nothing is so conducive to this particular kind 
of excellence as a white dial, with bold and 
well-separated figures and strongly marked 
hands. In the ordinary watch the total space 
taken up by the figures is not much less than 
the aggregate of the interspaces; and, if 
twenty-four sets of figures had to be painted, 
instead of twelve, there would be scarcely any 
interspaces at all. Even the large dial of the 
observatory clock at Greenwich looks uncom- 
fortably crowded ; and in a watch divided in 
the same manner the circle would be practi- 
cally unbroken. The love of novelty will be 
sure to produce some demand for such watch- 
es; but, if we are not greatly mistaken, the 
balance of comfort and advantage will before 
long be found to be on the side of keeping to 
the existing arrangement. 








RAW FURS AND SKINS. 


It will be seen, by referring to our revised 
price list of raw furs and skins, on the sixth 
page of to-day’s issue, that locality makes a 
great difference in the prices realized by the 
trappers and hunters. In the mink, proba- 
bly, it is more noticeable than in any of the 
other kinds. New York, Northern and East- 
ern mink skins are quoted at from 75 cents to 
$1.25; Minnesota and Canada at 50 to 75 
cents; Michigan and Wisconsin, 40 to 50 
cents; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Iowa, 30 to 40 cents; Maryland, Virginia, 
Illinois and Kentucky, 25 to 30 cents. 

Prices very seldom undergo changes often- 
er than once a year, the prices realized at the 
London sales, which generally occur during 
November of each year, are the basis for quo- 
tations all over the world. 

A late number of the Monmouth, N.J., 
Democrat, contained an article from the pen 
of Professor Lockwood, entitled, ‘‘Something 
About the Mink,” which we copy below, 
knowing that it will interest our readers gen- 
erally. 

‘«‘A fine mink,” says the Professor, ‘‘was 
captured recently near Colt’s Neck. The 
animal seems to have been in fair condition. 
It was brought to Freehold by aboy, who 
sold the pelt for $1.25, which he at once in- 
vested in a pair of boots. Systematists know 
this little animal by the name of Putorius vis- 


on, it bei ed as anear ally of the Old 
World Pole Cat, and the New World Skunk, 
which are types of i 


the genus Putorius. , 
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GF Economy 1s WeattH.—No woman really 
yractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
Jyes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your druggist. Only 10c. Simple to use. 
Wells. Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Tue largest stock farm in the world, under the 
management of Richard King in Texas, comprises 
800,000 acres and 200,000 head of cattle, horses and 
sheep. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DEB- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


English news is meagre and unimportant. Ex- 
citement over the recent dynamite explosion at 
London Bridge has almost entirely died away, and 
nothing furtber has occurred to alarm the nerves of 
the Londoners. 

The proposed Nicaraguan canal scheme still 
arouses opposition inthe columns of the newspa- 
pers, but there appears to be a growing feeling that 
it will be just as well to permit the United States to 
go ahead and construct the canal if they wish, es- 
pecially as that government made no opposition to 
the De Lesseps Panama canal scheme. 

A great Irish Nationalist demonstration took 
place at Belfast on Monday and passed off in an or- 
derly manner. A Catholic priest presided. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in favor of an Lrish Parlia- 
ment, expressing entire confidence in the Irish par- 
liamentary party and in the leadership of Mr. Par- 
nell, and a fixed resolve to support the party to 
the utmost, declaring that the land, parcelled out 
to perpetual hireling pensioners as a reward for 
acts of cruelty, must be restored to its cultivators, 
and England must provide compensation for her 
pensioners, and that it is the duty of all lovers of 
their country to insist upon fair play in regard to 
the redistribution bill. 

The Wycliffe quincentenary was celebrated at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on Monday. Addresses 
were delivered in which the principles of Wycliffe 
and John Knox were eulogized and the prelacy 
was denounced. 

The statistics of the Sheffield trade with the Uni- 
ted States, show an astonishing falling off; in 1883 
it had fallen off one-half. As much of 1884 as the 
report gives makes as low an estimate as about $2,- 
000,000. 

A shock of earthquake was experienced in parts 
of England and Wales on Monday. 

Marquis Tseng has warned Ear! Granville that 
the sale to France of seven English vessels now 
trading between England and the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the purpose of transporting French troops 
to China is a breach of neutrality. The English 
government has advised the owners of the vessels 
that no evasion of the foreign enlistment act will 
be permitted. 





France. 


In the Senate on Monday M. Meline announced 
that the government would insist upon the adoption 
of the clause increasing tue duty on cattle which 
the committee had suppressed. He promised that 
the government would do everything in its power 
to improve the position of the farmers. 

A report has reached Paris that a French trans- 
port with troops from Toulon, has been sunk by a 
Chinese cruiser between Singapore and Saigon. 
There is great excitement in the Ministry. Marine 
telegraphic inquiries are sent in all directions, and 
there is much anxiety. 

The French ambassador to London has been in- 
structed by his government to advise Earl Gran- 
ville to accede to the demand of Germany and 
Russia for membership of the Egyptian debt com- 
mission. 

Germany. 


The North German Gazette, replying to the re- 
cent article in the London Daily News on the de- 
cision of the powers to ignore the proposals of Eng- 
land relative to Egyptian finances, and attributing 
this decision to the attitude of Prince Bismaeck, 
says :— 

juropean peace is more important than the set- 
tlement of the Egyptian question. Each power is 
obliged to consicer whether the acceptance of the 
—- proposals would jeo ize its relations 
with the other powers. If England and France 
come to an agreement on the subject, the agreement 
of the other powers will be easily obtained, they 
having less interest in Egypt to concern them, in 
the event of failure of the English proposals. It is 
to England’s interest to induce Germany to accept 
the proposals and to bring their united pressure to 
bear to induce France to accept them. dermany is 
too much interested in retaining the good will of 
France to snatch the)Anglo-Egyptian chestnut from 
the French fire, and attaches too great a value to 
England’s good will to wantonly disoblige her 
through ill-feeling. But she will not allow this to 
interfere with the policy of peace with France ob- 
served since the war. The difficulty lies in the re- 
luctance of each power to decide before the others 
accept or reject the proposals. 

An entente cordiale has been arranged between 
France and Germany for the neutralization of the 
territory of the African International Association. 
Prince Bismarck has undertaken to present a decla- 


ration to the conference favoring an international 
protectorate over the 8 territory. 
Spain. 
by be of nee shaken by an earthquake 
on tmas eve in on Frida 26th. 
One shock lasted full pa 





Price, $1.00; six for 85.00. Sold by druggists. 


Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Westboro’, Dec. 22, by Rev. N. Newton Glazier, 
Mr. Bertram F. Brigham to Miss Ellen M. Brewster, 
both of Westboro’. 
In Hartford, Conn., Dec 22, by Rev. H. P. Smith, 
Mr. Walter H. Chase of New York to Miss Alice E. 
aren, daughter of Richard B. McElroy of Medway, 
MASS. 
In Portland, Me., Dec. 26, Raymond E. Powers of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Harriette H. Munsey of Boston. 
In Bridgewater, Dec. 24, by Rev. Isaac Dunham, Mr. 
George N. Gammons to Miss Helen F. Copeland, both 
of Bridgewater. 
In Bath, Me., Dec. 23, by Rey. 8S. F. Dike, D. D., Mr. 
Frederick M. Briggs of Boston to Miss Allie E. Clark 
of Bath. 
In Melrose, Dec. 25, by Rev. E. B. Fairchild, Mr. W. 
Wallace Guilford to Miss Lizzie L. Pratt, both of Mel- 

rose. 

In South Abington, Dec. 25, by Rev. Mr. Day, Henr 

| L. King to Ada F Howard. - . a ‘ 
| In Milton, Dec. 23, by Rev. Nathan Hunt, Mr. Geo. 
| ’ Sampson of Boston to Miss Annie Higgins of Mil- 

on. 











DIED. 


In Oak Square, Brighton, Dec. 25, Wm. R. Champ. 
ney, 86 yrs. ¥ mos. 

In Cambridge, Dec. 22, Orrin Hall, 74 yra. 8 mos. 
| In Cambridge, Dec. 28, Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, widow 
} of the late Rev. Dr. Crosby of Charlestown, N. H., 89 
| yrs. 9 mos. 
| In Charlestown, Dec. 22, Jesse Wilson, 77 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 25, Mrs. Lydia Harriet Hay- 
| ward, 76 yrs. 

In Concord, Mass., Dec. 24, Hulda Hastings, widow 
of the late Oliver Hastings of Cambridge, 72 yrs. 

In Dorchester, Dec. 26, Elijah French, 75 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Holbrook, Dec. 21, Calvin French, 73 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Jamaica Plain, Dec. 24, Deborah G., widow of 
Thomas Aiken, 76 yrs. 

In Medford, Dec. 21, Mrs. Fanny Abbott, 79 yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Melrose, Dec. 20, Henry Dyer, 90 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Methuen, Dec. 24, John L. Cook, 74 yrs. 

In Newton, Dec. 20, Joshua Jenison, 79 yra. 

‘ In Newton, Dec. 25, Dr. William F. Teulon, 81 yrs. 
mos. 
In Taunton, Dec. 22, Rey. Mortimer Blake, D. D., 

a 6 mos. 

n Watertown, Dec. 18, Jonas Phelps, 81 7s 

In Alton, N. H., Dec. 18, Mrs. Polly, widow of Hosea 
Hatch of Barnstead, N. H., 95 yrs. 4 mos. 

In New Boston, N. H., Dec. 21, David Cochrane, 93 


rs. 
_In Providence, R. I., Dec. 22, Betsey F., widow of 
Erastus Buffum, 77 yrs. 6 mos. 





ae Persons ordering articles «advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


Hew Advertisements, 


U.S. 80.6 FertilizerCo, 


ANTED, EACH TOWNSHIP IN 
the N. E. States, a responsible party to sell a 


First Class Fertilizer. 


A large commission allowed. A rare chance for live 
men. Address, 


lwl¥ 


“Poor M 





89 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


MARION HARLAND’S 

ournal and Prac- 
tieal Housekeeper; 16 
Pages, Illustrated. Artistic 
Needie Work, Mother's page, 
Home Cooking, Flowers. Do- 
mestic stories, Spicy letters, on 


househo!d topics, by “John’s 
Wife.” Original, handsome. 


3 Months on Trial 10¢. 


Silver or Stamps. Edited by 
Mks. L. KNAPP, Phila., Pa. 














DO YOU WISH Giri e ina Papers. Pier: 


from firms all over the U. 8S. and Canada. If so, send 


twenty cents, to have your name inserted in our 
AGENTS’ NAME DIRECTORY. Mention this 
paper. C. E. RICK, Fairview, Pa. 13t1 





Woman’s Suffering and Relief. 


Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing you to 
feel scarcely able to be on your feet; that constant 
drain that is taking from your system all its former 
elasticity; driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, rendering you 
irritable and fretful, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvellous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irregulari- 
ties and obstructions of your system, are relieved at 
once, while the special cause of periodical pain are per- 
manently removed. None receive so much benefit, 
and none are so profoundly grateful, and show such 
an interest in recommending Hop Bitters as women. 
A Postal Card Story. 

I was affected with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

“For twelve years 

After trying all the doctors and patent medicines 
I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 

“Bitters ;” 

And I am perfectly cured. I keep it 

“All the time!” respectfully, B. F. Booth, Sauls- 
bury, Tenn.— May 4, 1883. 


” 





BRADFORD, Pa., May 8, 1875. 
Tt has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. 
I have not seen a sick day in a year, since I took Hop 
Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
Mrs. FANNIE GREEN. 


$3,000 Lost. 


“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, done me less 
“good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
“my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, sleepless- 
‘*ness and dyspepsia.” R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 





So. RLOOMINGVILLE, O., May 1, '79. 
Sirs—I have been suffering ten years, and I tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me more good than all 
the doctors. Miss S. 8. Boonr. 


Baby Saved. 


We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby 
was permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted 
cons: ipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use 
of Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and strength. 

—The Parents, Rochester, ) A 





a@ None genuine without a bunch of n Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Heo” or “Hops” in their name. 4tl 








from 14,000 to 18,000 ths each, averaging 15,608 ths 6 3-10 
ounces. 


averaged 15,621 tbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 


them 2 years old and two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 


per week. 
10 ths. 3 ounces per week. 


six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 16 ths. 
7 7-12 ounces per week. 


ee STOCK FARM, Syracuse, N. Y. 


os Wearing Apparel as samples, pro 
iis out and return with 25 cents to pay 
E. PANTLIN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vided you cut t 
postage, etc. 
fteowl 


¥ 


reader of this paper who will send us 
28c. to help pay necessary expenses, 
we willsend, F FE, One Hundre 
Articles, packed in a handsome Gold 
Embellished ¥ elve 4 , 
suitavle for a Je y 
samples we know will ens 
TUNE, and earn from ¢ ) te )per month, rain 
orshine, al! the year round, honorably and easily. These articles 
are suitable for both sexes, young or old. It requires no capital, 
any one can conduct the business. |f you do not wish for this chance, 
kindly hand to some person out of er ment that needs a helping 
hand, If you have notthe 28c. of borrow it, and take our 
word for it, you will never have & again, We do not name 
what we will send, for the reason th € are constantly ¢ hanging 
the articles we send, always taking care however, to send only suc 
articles as are the latest and best value, as this offer is made 
for the purpose of securing agents, and it is for onr interest to send 
such articles that you can sell. Address at once 
« RB. L. BABCOCK & ©0., Centerbrook, Conn, _ 
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ERS & POND 
PIANOS 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for Catalogues and Circulars fully describing 
our pianos, what we claim for them and the advantages 
ef our system of Furnishing Pianos on Easy 
Payments. 

We can give customers in any partof New Eng- 
sand from one to three years to complete payments. 
Small cash pas ment before piano is delivered and bal- 
apce monthly or quarterly till entire amount is paid. 
All who are not prepared to pay cash are invited to look 
into our system of KASY PAYMENTS. 

Seventy Ivers & Pond Pianos purchased 
ani in daily use at New England Conserv: 
atory and indorsed by the Eminent Dr. Tourjee. 

For full infor mation, address IVF. RS& POND 
PIANO CO., 597 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


4t51 





GARGETINE, 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 
Safe, reliable and effective. 
Send for free circular with 
testimonials, er Fg ae 
fm) sent st paid for $1. Sene 
Oe Postal Note. THE GAR- 
RIGETINE CO., 48 Congress 
RADE-MARK “street, Boston, Mass. Men- 

tion this paper. 13t46 


HIGHEST AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest» 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. — farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It takes 
care of itseifin gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti-friction ball-bearings, which require 
no oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
»wer or workmanship. Send for Cata- 
A ue and testimonials. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
13t50 Agents, 114 State Street, Boston. 
Families, 


HE RHI HED Mill, Farm 

LP FU S s and single hands a spe- 

cialty. With our contracts and the depressed times, 

Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 

time to read, think avd plan, wisdom says try and 

prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
Northampton, Mass. 52049 
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cts, 5 pacns 

z . ragts. Str 
Name Cards 15e. 4 pks. ring and sam 
ec. E. H. PARDEE, New Haven,Ch 


A HANDSOME LADY. 


or homely lady can make money selling ‘‘Treasury of | 
Thought,” (Mother, Home, Heaven,) just published. 
No competition, good Pay to earnest workers. Ad- 
dress, MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston. 


with name, If 
d Ring and sam plest 














You wish to sell good books and make money, 
| try one of our new books, “Treasury of Thought,” 

“Webster’s Family Dictionary,” (Indexed.) 
Also the standard “People’s Cyclopedia.”’ Address 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston. 
52t50 


| Real Estate---Stock, 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE! | 


550 HEAD ON HANT. 
Largest and Choicest Herd in this Country’ 








, 


~Pfes Fac ONT” 
a Member of the 
Firm in Person. 


Selected by 


— 


Every Animal 


Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 
14,212 ths. 5 ounces; average age of cows 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 ths. 15 ounces. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight three-year-olds aver 
aged 12,388 ths. 9 ounces 

April 1, 1884, ten cows in this herd had made records 


For the year ending June, 1884, five mature cows 


Seven heifers of the Netherland Family, five of 


bs. 1 2-5 ounces. 

BUTTER RECORDS. 

Nine cows averaged 17 ths. 54 ounces per week. 
Eight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 ths. 


j ozs. 
Eleven heifers, two years old and younger, averaged 
The entire original imported Netherland Family of 


When writing always mention 


SMITHS & POWELL, 














LONEY 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 


A 


cellars under 


l_ 


States and Mexico. 
451 


FARM FOR SALE. 


GOOD FARM 182 ACRES, GOOD 
land, lar, House, and two large Barns, with 
th, all in good repair. 
GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


SALE.---FARMS, ORANGE 
Timber and Mineral Lands, in Southern 
W. R. STUART, 

62 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


5itf 





























AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 
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NIAGARA 
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THE NIAGARA WHITE GKRAPE CQO. having decided yo offer for sale to 
the general public, without restriction, a limited number of two-year-old vines of 
their Celebrated White Grape NIAGAR 
entered in rotation for vines to be delivered in the spring of 1485, until their stock of 
. Its merited popularity has induced unscrupulous persons to attempt a FRAUD in of- 
i uced price, claiming that they are 
desires, therefore, to inform the public that it now has, and always bas had, the absolute centre! and 


ing a ce ° 
AD fi 
4 d 
SEAL, will have the 
right to take orders 
for or the ability te 


supply the vines of the Niagara, and that every vine furnished by the Co., direct or through 
their authorized agents, wt/! have securely attached to it a SEAL pi 
Registered Trade-mark. Reliable dealers and nurserymen will be sup 
a terms, and furnished with authority to take orders, making satis 
Local agents wanted in every town throv 

States and Oanada to sell our Ningara vines from sample 
Outfit for canvassing fumished to 


WHITE GRAPE CO 






A, orders will now be received and 


enuine Niagaras, This Co, 


authority from the 


‘o., under the Co’s 


lainly stamped with our 
plied on liberal 
actory arrange- 
hout the United | 
ents. Address 

LOCKPORT, 

New York. 

~~ 
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MICHIGA 
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FARMERS 
300,000 Acres 


Find the best markets in the world 
right at their doors. Blizzards and 
tornadoes do not devastate their crops 
and ruin their homes. have 
for Sale. Easy payments; long 
time; low rate of Interest, 


O. M: Bannes, Lansing, Mich. 








SELLING ovuR NEW WoRK ON FARMING, 
Single Copies mailed for 82.50. Se 


nd f 
Table of Contents and Terms to Agents. PETER HE 
ERENT 
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Many Agents are Making $5 to $10 per Day ** 


99 
or . 
NDERSON & 0O., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





HOW THE FARM PAYS 








CURRANT 

HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 

SMALL FRUITS AND LES. 
OLASS. FREE CATA 


26teop36 


GRAP 


TREES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. EVER 
2GUES. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, N. 





i, * Jaaoee FIRST 








ISLAND Home 
Stock Farm, 


Crosse Ile, Wayne Co., Mich. 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, Proprietors 





Patrocle No, 2620 (1167). 


—IMPORTED— 
Percheron Horses. 


All stock selected from the get of sires and dams 
of established reputation and registered in the 
French and American stud books. 


ISLAND HOME 

Is beautifully situated at the head of Grosse Ire 
in the Detroit River, ten miles below the City, and 
is accessible by railroad and steamboat. Visitors 
not familiar with the location may call at city office, 
52 Campau Building, and an escort will accompany 
them tothe farm. Send for catalogue, free by mail, 
Address, Savace & Farnum, Detroit, Mich, 

5t51 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SMELTING & REFINING COM’PY. 


Buyers and Reducers of Ore, Re- 
finers and Dealers in Gold, Silver 


and Lead Bullion. 
CWorks at South Pueblo, Celorado.) 


Capital Stock . . $1,000,000. 
40,000 Shares. Par Value, $25. 
This Company has no connection with mines, but 
simply purchases and reduces ore to bullion, and its 
bullion to cash. It is one of the most profitable and 
safe industries, as its transactions are all cash. Its 
profits are large and Its products always salable be 
cause of their intrinsic and coinage value, hence its 
stocks are unaffected by political or financial changes. 
Among the Directors are the folloWing well- 
known conservative business men: 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, (Banker,) Boston, Mass 
E. HOWARD, (late President of the E. Howard 
Watch and Clock Company,) Boston, Mass. 
Hon. & R. TINKER, (Collector of 
Revenue,) North Adams, Mass. 
CHARLES.-H. NORTH, (of C. H. North & Co., 
Pork Packers,) Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM A. HARRIS, (of the 
Engine Company,) Providence, R. 
JAMES E. FARWELL, (of J. b. Farwell & Co., 
Printers and Publishers,) Boston, Mass. 
OFFICERS. 
President, HIRAM BLAISDELL. 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mang’r ARK HODGSON. 
Treasurer, E. HOWARD. 

Secretary, GEORGE H. DREW. 

A limited amount of the working = 
now for sale at par. For further particu 
formation, address 
GEO. H. DREW, Financial Agent, 


4t50 4 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Internal 


Harris.Corliss 





vital steck is 
ars and in 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, 
| D.C. No pay asked for patent un 
til obtained. Write for inventor’s guide. 13t46 
Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed for 
7 ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 


Conn. 13t42 

New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's 
15 mailed for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD 
Hartford, Conn. 





Poems 
CO., 
13t41 





all perf 





CARD ed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
with an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


26t49 





ACENTS, ACENTS. 


HE GREATEST CHANCE EVER OF- 
fered you to make not less than $10 per day. 
Send 25 cts. (silver) for sample, circular, and terms to 





L. E. RICE, Pratts’ Junction, Mase. thoy 
Legal Dotices. 
YTOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 


AN the subscriber has been duly appointed Adminis- 
trator of the estate of Miss MARY JANE WATSON, 
late of Gilford, in the County of Belknap, N. H., de 

ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by giv- 
ing bonds, as the law directs. All persons having de 

mands upon the estate of said deceased are required to 
exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to said es 
tate are called upon to make ye to 





JOHN P. WATSON, Adm. 
Dec. 24th, 1884. atl 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 


the Subscriber has been duly appointed Executor 
of the will of MIRANDA G. WOODWARD, late of 
Harrison, in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, 
as the law directs. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of sald deceased are required to exhibit 
the same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 

E. P. WOODWARD, E 
Harrison, Me.. Dec. 22, 1884. 3 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of BENJAMIN FPF. 
HARTWELL, late of Bedford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments pur- 
porting to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ce » and codicil thereto has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by NANCY HARTWELL, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on her bood pursuant 
to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear_at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
January next at nine o'clock before noon, to show 
cause, if ~~ you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at ston, the last publi- 
cation to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Wiiness, GEO M KS, Esquire, Judge or 
said Court, this twenty-s ¢»nd day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and olgh -four. 
31527 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


xec. 
tl 








MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

‘o the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other r 
sons interested in the Estate of MIAL CUSHMAN, 
late of Winchester, in said County, d, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased has been 
mted to said Court, for Probate, by Saran A. 
‘USHMAN, who prays that letters of administration 
with the will annexed may be issued to her, no ex- 
ecutor being named in said will; You are a as 
to a ata Court, to be held at Cambridge 
in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
January next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, aguas the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the py neha vy the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at , the last 
publication to be two » at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, J 

, this sixteenth day of ber, . 

y- 


















the one 
far. 3061 . TYLER, . 


A SOLID INVESTMENT! 





| SPECIAL FEEDS) 


|For POULTRY 

And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
| 15 bs., 3 $1.00; 100 tha, $2.50 
Bowker’s Gre d Oyster Shells made from 
| shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
| size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub 
stitute for bone, being cheaper 0 cents; 
100 ths, 75 cents. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. 
your cattle are gnawing boar or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 b. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


40tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm — and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 


50 cents ; 






25 Ibs bags, 








a plain statement of facta 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who will call. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 


Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


2t16 6S Pearl St., BOSTON. 


PIANO FORTES. 


6 FSD 
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PIANO FORTE 





The largest and oldest Manufac- 


tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


| 130 Fifth Avenue, 
17t39 


NEW YORA. 

Wallingford’s Garget 6 
CIOTUS warel vlre. 
I CAN MOST FULLY RECOMMEND 
the Wallingford’s Garget Cure,as I have 
known several instances where it has performed cures 
in bad cases, even when cows have given bloody milk 

and almost lost the use of one teat. 

Signed S. S. WILLIAMS, Augusta, Me. 
W. W. WHIPPLE, Proprietor, 


Portiand, Maine. 
4t50 


152 Tremont Street, 


». GOODWIN & CO., Boston Agents. 


OSTON ALMANAC 


G. 
For 1885. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Vear, 
Members of Congress, 

tions, 








Judiciary, 

City Officers, 

Express List, 

Charches, Societies, ete. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


630 Pages. Price $1.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, Boston. 
FOR 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 51 
Peck’s Patent Cushioned Ventilated Ear-Drums cure 
Deafness. The only Government indorsed appliance 
for the purpose. Kecommended by physicians and 
thousands who have used them. Also the NEWLY 
INVENTED EXPANSIBLE HEARING TUBES. 
Not seen when in use. Send for circular and testi- 
monials free. H. P. K. PECK, 853 Broadway, New 
York. Beware of base imitations. 4teow5!1 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, 


Spy STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Dise and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, ete., ete. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
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UR NAME -» SO all Hidden Name a 
eve na Chromo rd *) 4 
Beauties ; 6 packs and Koiled Gold Ring 60c.; 10 packs and 


Pour Blade Pear! Handle Knife $1. Agent’s Outfit 
lsc, Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 


1at41 
rama Cards, name on, and 10 Interest- 


CARD ing Games 10c., 5 packs and Rolled 


Gold Ring with Pearl setting, 0c. CLINTON BROS., 
Clintonville, Ct. 26150 
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From the Magazine of Art. 
A DEAD MARCH. 


BY COSMO MONKHOUSE, 





Play me a mareh low-toned and slow, a march for a 


silent tread, 
Fit for the wandering feet of one who dreams of the 


silent dead, 
Lonely—between the bones below and the souls that 


are overhead. 


Here for awhile they smiled and sang, alive in the in. 
ter-space ; 

Here with the grass beneath the feet and the star 
above the face. 

Now are their feet beneath the grass, and whither hgs 
flown their grace? 


Who shall assure us whence they come, or tell 
way they go? 

Verily life with them was joy, and now they have Jeft 
us, Woe; 

Once they were not, and now they are not; and this is 
the sum we know. 


Orderly range the seasons due, and grderly roll the 
stars, 

How shall we deem the soldier brave who frets of his 
wounds and sears! 

Are we as senseless brutes that we should dash at the 


well-seen bars! 


No, we are here with feet unfixed, but ever as if with 
leac 

Drawn from the orbs which shine above to the orb on 
which we tread, : 

Down to the dust from which we came and with which 


we shall mingle, dead. 


No, we are here to wait, and work, and strain our ban 
ished eyes, 

Weary and sick of soil and toil, and hungry and fain 
for skies 

Far from the reach of wingless men and not to be 
scaled with cries. 


No, we are here to bend our necks to the yoke of Ty- 
rant Time, 

Welcoming all the gifts he gives us—glories of youth 
and prime; 

Patiently watching them all depart as our heads grow 
white as rime. 


Why do we mourn the days that go-—for the same sun 
shines each day? 

Ever a spring her primrose hath, and ever a May her 
may; 

Sweet as the ivse Uiai died last year is the rose that is 
born to-day. 


Do we not too return, we men, as ever the round earth 
whirls? 

Never a head is dimmed with gray, but another is 
sunned with curls. 

She was a girl and he was a boy, but yet there are boys 
and girls. 

Ah, but alas for the smile of smiles that never but one 
face wore! 

Ah, for the voice that has flown away like a bird to an 
unseen shore! 

Ah, for the face, the flower of flowers, that blossoms 
on earth no more! 


The Story Teller. 
SAUCY PHYLLIS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 











BY FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


When Roger went back to the Cather- 
woods’ that evening, Phyllis was in the draw- 
ing-room, ready aud eager to meet him. Her 
first words were : 

**You have brought those foolish old men 
to reason, I’m sure you have.” 

**No, love. I've done my utmost and been 
refused. But, after all, the matter of a few 
spruce branches is nothing. You have the 
church.” 

‘But, Roger, the spruce branches are very 
much to me. It seems a cheerless Christmas 
without them.” 

‘*Personally, Phyllis, I care little either 
way; but to most descendants of the Puri- 
tans these outside shows in religious worship 
are mere mockeries.” 

‘‘Descendants !” quoth Phyllis, with bitter 
sarcasm, ‘‘you are Puritans—deep-dyed and 
rebellious. Thanks to you for instructing us 
in true worship, forsooth. This Christmas 
custom is ancient and innocent, and ” she 
stopped for a moment, a little choked with 
excitement, then broke out with: ‘‘I don't 
wonder Master Blackstome, who first inhabit- 
ed these Boston hills, ran away from the 
place. He said: ‘I left England because of 
the tyranny of the Lord bishops, and I leave 
Boston because of the tyranny of the Lord 
Brethren !’ ” 

She snatched her hands 
apart from him. 

‘*The refusal to yield a principle can hardly 
be called tyranny,” said Roger, rather un- 
luckily. 

‘Principle !” she echoed in contempt. 
“So you find a matter of principle in a few 
green branches ?” and she laughed provoking- 
ly. 

‘* You find a matter of principle in them, it 
seems, or you'd not insist so hotly upon hav- 
ing them,” returned the young man. 

‘I think what is lovely and graceful has a 





away, and stood 


natural part in all religious worship,” retort- 
ed Phyllis. 
‘*While we condemn show and ornament, 


however graceful, for fear of a tendency 
towards papacy,” said Roger, trying to con- 
ciliate, and yet to keep his dignity. 

***We?’ you say. Ah, Mr. Bolton, so 
you’re as narrow-minded as any of the grim 
deacons, and use their authority to prosecute 
your own plans.” 

‘*Phyllis,” answered Roger, striving to be 
cool, ‘*I think the old settlers have striven to 
do justice to your sect. It no longer exists, 
as in earlier times, merely on sufferance.” 

‘* ‘Sufferance,’ indeed! Why, we have the 
power of the British crown behind us. Gen. 
Andros had your church opened to us, once, 
by force. I wish it might be done again !” 

‘Phyllis, Phyllis, you are going too far. 
We must respect each other’s scruples.” 

‘Such scruples as yours don’t deserve to 
be respected. They are narrow, ignorant, 
bigoted.” 

‘*The narrowness and bigotry, it seems to 
me,” returned Roger, ‘‘reside in finding a 
candlestick, a vestment, or a bunch of ever- 
greens necessary for saying your prayers.” 

‘If I'm narrow and bigoted, I’m at least 
not deceitful,” Phyllis gave back. ‘‘I would 
not insincerely undertake a cause, nor am- 
bush my own prejudices behind those of other 
people.” 

‘*You mean that I did not earnestly try to 
obtain the building on your own terms—that 
I have some personal feeling about these mis- 
erable spruce trees?” asked Roger, turning 
white. 

‘You may wear the shoe, Mr. Bolton, 
since it fits so well,” said Phyllis, ‘‘and please 
to refrain from applying epithets to our inno- 
cent evergreens.” 

‘*T applied no epithet.” 

‘You distinctly said, 
trees.’” 

“Oh, Phyllis!” and Roger impatiently 
closed and unclosed his hand. ‘‘I can’t con- 
sider every word. I’m not on trial in a court 
of law, though for the sake of fairness and jus- 
tice, I wish I were.” 

**Yes,” said Phyllis; ‘‘the justice of your 
Puritan courts, in which you condemn people 
to sitin the stocks because they refuse to 
come to your churches.” 

‘*We never do that, and you know it right 
well,” said Roger, his voice shaking a little 
with suppressed grief and rising anger. 

“It is not long, then, since you did have 
that plesant custom. Doubtless your fath- 
er remembers when stocks stood at the church 
door. Perhaps you'd like to see me in the 
stocks for my stubborn faith.” 

‘*Phyllis,” cried the young man, ‘‘take 
care, you will anger me presently.” 

‘‘You’re angry now,” and she laughed, very 
mockingly. ‘‘You've a very unseemly scowl 
for a meek-spirited young Puritan.” 

As her laugh rang out, a boisterous ‘‘Ha, 
ha, ha!” from the direction of the open door, 
made Roger turn about sharply. There, just 
within the room, stood Colonel Catherwood, 
intensely amused by the latter part of the dia- 
logue, which he had evidently overheard. 

On the threshold, leaning against the jamb, 
and decidedly flushed from postprandial 
drinking, was Sir Felix Wythe. Hie held his 
table napkin in his hand, and was roaring idi- 
otically over the scene before him. 

‘‘Upon my honor,” said the Colonel, be- 
tween bursts of sputtering laughter, ‘‘this is 
the most comical matter I ever came across. 
These people, ha, ha! have a superstitious 
horror of a bit of green bush; and here’s my 
Phyllis giving ‘em her mind right royally.” 

*Yesh,” hiccoughed Wythe, making a balf- 
drunken blur of his syllables, ‘‘yesh, poshi- 
tively good joke—rare joke to tell i’ London. 
*T would ‘muse ’r Majesty ’mazingly. Puri- 
tans great foolsh—great foolsh.” 

“Sir,” said Roger, coming near to him, 
and looking dangerous, ‘‘if I thought fit to 
bandy words with a drunken man, I might 
say that some Episcopalians are very great 
knaves.” 

‘‘Why, you’ve lost your temper, losht—hic 
—his temper,” screamed Wythe, greatly de- 
lighted, and snapping his napkin in the air; 
then, with tipsy solemnity, he added, staring 
at Roger with his blood-shot eyes, ‘‘’Pon 
honor, you look drunk yourself; yesh, posh’- 
tively you’re drunk as a—drunk as a—tink- 
er ” 


‘miserable spruce 


Young Bolton sneered contemptuously in 
the Baronet’s face, and strode past him to 
the front door. 

“Stay !” Catherwood called out, pleasant- 
ly, ‘‘stay, Mr. Bolton. We are greatly 
obliged for your good services, and we ac- 
cept the use of the church under the condi- 
tions named; only, ha, ha! pardon me, but 
I’ve such a peculiar appreciation of what is 
absurd.” 

“And I,” retorted Roger, ‘‘have such a pe- 
culiar appreciation of what is insulting and 
disgusting.” 
hen the front door slammed, and he was 


erwood. ‘Come, Phyllis, the cards,” and he 
drew a table out from the wall. 

“Yesh, a cried Wythe, ‘‘a rous- 
in’ game—nothin’ like a rousin’ game.” ~~ 

Catherwood looked at his drunken friend a 
moment, then whispered to Phyllis: 

“Go to your room. Ah, I’m a sorry old 
monkey to guide your young life, my dear. 
Go to your room. 

She gave him an imploring look, which he 
answered with : 

*‘No; ‘pon honor, not one drop more to- 
night.” 

And from upstairs, for many long hours, 
Phyllis heard the cards slapping down on the 
ytable, and the jingle of glasses, and the shouts 
of the two merry gentlemen. She seemed 
merry enough, too, for she hummed a tune, 
chatted with her maid, gaped ostentatiously, 
to persuade herself that she was tranquilly 
sleepy, and at last put out the light, and drew 
the curtains of her bed. 

Then, hidden, in the dark, she cried a 
storm of hysterical tears, but only because, as 
she kept saying aloud, that, hearing the 
words, she should believe them : 

“I'm so angry, so very, justly angry.” 

The first thing she did. in the morning was 
to again assure herself: ER . 

‘Lam very justly angry,” and then she 
put herself x the y Be, seihdoas and high 
spirits. 









Ill.—NEVER. 


Roger, to cool his rage, walked the streets 
so late that a fatherly old watchman, who, in 
passing, threw on his face the light of a lan- 
tern, cried out: 

“Lord! be that you, Master Bolton? 
Why, you look disordered and pale as a 
ghost. Have you been to the tavern, or be 
you sufferin’ some pain ?” 

“T am -suffering a very severe pain,” was 
the bitter and truthful answer. 

‘*Best get home and to bed,” said the zeal- 
ous functionary. ‘The streets must be 
cleared.” 

So home and to bed Roger went, only to be 
tortured between his anger and his love ; to jus- 
tify himself in all that he had done, and then 
live over the moments when a soft pink cheek 
had nestled against his own. 

There was, at any rate, only one day yet 
before that unlucky Christmas. He resolved 
to wait until after the services, then frankly 
go to Phyllis, and, like a man and her future 
husband, bid her reconsider her biting, flip- 
pant speeches. 

‘She is, after all,” he argued, ‘‘only a 
young creature, high-spirited and without 
guidance. If those men hadn't -come upon 
us, perhaps in another moment she would 
have been in my arms and all had been for- 
given. Phyllis has acl.ver wit and a ready 
tongue, so she is tempted to say more than 
she means, but my Phyllis would do deliber- 
ately no cruel or heartless thing. She is, 
perhaps, weeping for me at this moment. 
Ah, I grew very angry with my little girl. 
Never mind; she is sorry, surely, and surely 
so aml. As to Catherwood, he is an old 
man, and of Phyllis’s own kin. That drunk- 
en wretch, Wythe, I shall insult when he is 
sober, at my own leisure.” 

And, after all the quarrel, the words with 
which Roger comforted himself to sleep, 
were: 

‘*We shall forget all this, and begin anew.” 

The next day—the one day of his exile 
from happiness—some errand, of course—took 
him by the Catherwoods’. From the oppo- 
site side he glanced over toward the windows. 
| Tha curtains below stairs were all drawn 
apart; the drawing-room was full of light, 


nodded to him gaily. 

‘‘T felt that everything would be right,” he 
said, and was about to cross; but just then 
she raised both arms, and held up over her 
head, with an action of playful defiance, a 
long garland of the bright ground-pine. She 
looked very lovely framed by the fresh color ; 
but there was a reminder in that garland, 
| and the impulsive lover hesitated. 

Suddenly, at her side appeared Sir Felix 
Wythe, who also nodded pleasantly through 
the window, as Phyllis exchanged with him 
some smiling jest. 
er, but walked off at a furious pace, as hope- 
lessly in love, and helplessly enraged as ever. 

With the dawning of Christmas morning— 
the time he had set for a reconciliation— 
young Bolton became quite another being. 
He was off early to business at his father’s 
warehouse, and though consulting the clock 
every five minutes, came home with the Elder 
to dinner in the cheeriest of moods. As they 
entered the ‘‘living-room” they were assailed 
by a confusion of many voices. Waiting 
there were Elder Foster, Deacon Greenleaf, 
Deacon Holloway, and half a dozen other rul- 
ing n&mbers of the Old South, all highly ex- 
cited and talking very loud. 
‘‘Welcome, brethren, welcome,’ 


? 


said Re- 


compense, hospitably. ‘Sit ye down. But 
what has happened ?” 

‘‘Happened!” cried out an _ indignant 
chorus. ‘‘Enough has happened.” 


‘‘Perhaps you know,” began Deacon Hollo- 
way, who was tall and gaunt, had a small, 
close-cropped, iron-gray head, pinched fea- 
tures, and a piercing nasal voice, ‘‘perhaps 
you know that this is the day when we have 
given the Old South into the hands of the un- 
godly.” 

“Yes,” answered Recompense, 
trust we have done well.” 

There was an angry murmur, and all threat- 
ened to speak at once. 

‘‘Stop !” said Deacon Holloway, raising 
his long hand, ‘‘let me, as an eye-witness, in- 
form Brother Bolton of this affair.” 

He rubbed the corners of his mouth with 
his finger and thumb, gota firm poise on 
both feet, and launched into a narrative : 


‘and I 


keys of the church to Colonel Catherwood, 
who made, by the way, some unseemly jests 
about the quaintness of the sounding-board. 
Well, by chance, in the course of the morn- 
ing, I was passing near the Old South, and I 
observed the Episcopalians flocking along 
toward the place, all in holiday dress. Pray 
God, think I, that we be forgiven this sacri- 
lege, when, on a sudden, I become aware of 
Colonel Catherwood and his niece, and with 
them this newly-arrived court macaroni, Sir 
| Felix Wythe. The men were in fine gear— 
| all scarlet and gold, and blue and silver; but 
| the girl! she was in the most monstrous pet- 
ticoat of crimson velvet, and a gaudy coat of 
the same color, and ahat all furbelows and 
shining buckles, looking as no honest woman 
ever Py 

‘‘Have a care, Deacon Holloway,” cried 
Roger, compressing his lips, and stepping 
very close to the grim old man, ‘‘have a 
care! That lady’s honor is my own!” 

The Deacon » back his long gray face, 
and adjusted his spectacles to bring his chal- 
lenger better into focus, then, not giving way 
an inch, continued : 

‘*The young woman held in her left hand a 
prayer-book, and boldly in her right she car- 
ried a branch of spruce. With that green 
stuff waving over her shoulder, she walked 
straight into the Old South Church.” 

Roger fell back a little, and gave a start- 
led exclamation under his breath. 

“The people all about her laughed and 
nudged each other,” Holloway went on, ‘‘and 
I followed the crowd inside. Up the aisle 
she goes; chooses to sail into Recompense 
Bolton’s pew, and there, in the corner, im- 
pudently sets up the green branch, whips 
open her book, and, with her Uncle half smil- 
ing, and Wytbe on a broad grin, she proceeds 
to say her prayers. All the congregation 
were in a titter, and I, being able to bear it 
no longer, walk up tothe pew and demand 
that Catherwood come out to me. 

‘« ‘T order that bit of vain decoration re- 
moved from the church, sir,’ said I. ‘It is in 
violation of our agreement.’ 

<7,” yeptiall Catherwood, with great 
merriment, ‘that is not a church ornament ; it 
is a personal decoration—my niece’s little 
Christmas posy, which she likes to carry. 
No offence in it—none at all, Deacon,’ and 
he laughs in my face. Then the man, Wythe, 
steps out of the pew, and says, with mock 
courtesy : 

‘**Won’t you join us, Deacon?’ and the 
fine miss sits in the corner, smirking all over 
her face, to suppress a giggle, while I, much 
enraged, cry : 

‘«*T shall settle this matter later !’ 

‘* ‘Good,’ says Wythe, tapping his sword, 
‘I shall be glad to meet you.’ 

‘*Then I turned my back and left, for their 
mummeries were just beginning.” 

“Is this true ?” Roger hissed between his 

teeth, his eyes blazing within a foot of the 
old man’s spectacies; ‘‘for if it’s not, you 
shall account to me dearly, Deacon Hollo- 
way !” 
‘*Any boy in the street will tell you, Master 
Bolton, or any tipsy soldier in the barracks. 
It’s town talk. e girl has put an in- 
sult on the Old South, and on every honest 
citizen of Boston !” 

‘‘Aye!” was answered in angry chorus, 
that Roger never stopped to hear. He had 
snatched his hat, passed the door, and was 
out of sight before the sound died away. 

The black servant who opened the door for 
Roger at Colonel Catherwood’s house, fell 
back against the wall, blinking and _stutter- 
ing, the visitor passed him with such a rush, 
and strode right into the drawing-room. 

There was an arm-chair drawn near the 
fire ; at its sides appeared the folds of a crim- 
son velvet gown, and, over the top, a mass of 

wdered hair stuck with gay rosettes. 

hese bits of color indicated that Phyllis was 
sitting there, much at ease, and not hearing 
the step behind her. At her feet, on the 
hearth, was lying—a branch of spruce. 

Roger laid his hand upon the back of the 
chair, and said : 

‘Phyllis !” ss 
She started up in fright. 
“Why, I didn’t know your voice !” 








and Phyllis, looking out through the panes, 
| looked 


se the girl; but he would 
‘‘Early in the day I civilly handed .over the ee ph dr arbennig age 








e. 
oo -(Queer fish, these fellows,” remarked Cath- 


No wonder, his voice was so strained 
faced hi 


and 
hoarse. She him, standing on the 


hearth-rug. His hand never left the chair; 
he never stirred, yet she was trembling a lit- 
tle before the something ominous in his quie- 
tude. 

‘*Phyllis,” he repeated; ‘‘when you car- 
ried that”—he cast a glance upon the branch 
at her feet—‘‘into my father’s church, you 
knew that you were insulting my people— 
you knew that you were insulting me.” 

“Oh,” answered Phyllis, beginning with 
a smile, then finding she couldn’t sustain 
that, taking refuge in scornful dignity, ‘‘I al- 
ways disregard ignorant soabation, and act 
according to my own judgment.” 

‘‘Then,” said Roger, ‘‘my feelings are to 
meet with no respect from you?” He was 
even more quiet than at first. 

‘‘How much ridiculous earnestness,” she 
cried, impatiently, ‘about a trifle—a joke—a 
—'pshaw ! I won't be ruled and admonished, 
Mr. Bolton. I decline to answer for my con- 
duct.” 

She was about to sweep past him. Still he 
never moved; but his strange voice, against 
her will, arrested her, as he said : 

‘*Phyllis, don’t you know that husband and 
wife should be mutually considerate, mutual- 
ly mindful of the little things that may wound 
or offend, or cause a hurtful scandal ?” 

‘‘Husband and wife?” repeated Phyllis, 
with haughty questioning. 

Yes,” answered Roger, ‘‘that is what we 
shall be.” 

“You are hasty. I’m not your wife, yet.” 

“But you will be?” There was a slight 
tremor of pleading in his even tones. 

“It seems a matter of some doubt,” said 
Miss Catherwood, filliping a bit of lace upon 
her sleeves. ‘Uncle has other plans for me, 
which it is my duty at least to consider.” 

**You mean that you think of marrying Sir 
Felix Wythe?” 

‘*] believe uncle did mention him.” 

‘‘He is a drunken, shallow rake,” 
Roger. ‘‘Any right-minded woman 
have a natural loathing of him.” 

‘‘He is not a violent, narrow-minded ty- 
rant,” retorted the young lady. 

“Phyllis!” Roger burst out, tearing the 
pretty name into shreds with his passion. 
Chen commanding himself, he asked: ‘*Where 
is your father?” 

‘*In the library with Sir Felix.” 

‘‘Come with me,” he ordered her; ‘‘come, 
say.” and without flinching, she preceded 
him. 

The library door stood ajar, and Roger 
pushed it open with a careful restraint. He 
was pale but perfectly self possessed, and po- 
litely addressed Catherwood : 

“Sir, I hear of your matrimonial intentions 
for your niece, and this—this—gentleman ; ” 
hissing out the last word diabolically, as he 
swept Wythe with a glance. ‘Allow me to 
be the first to offer my wishes for furtherance 
of your views.” 

Catherwood, delighted, yet puzzled, an- 
swered with some embarrasment: ‘‘A thou- 
sand thanks; but I feared, from a conversa- 
tion we once had—you entertained some 
notion of—of— _ In short, am I to understand 
you do not desire to—” 

‘‘Marry Miss Catherwood, sir?” 
completed the sentence. 

‘*Ex—exactly,” rosponded the perplexed 
Colonel. 


said 
must 


_ 


Roger 


Roger delivered his final blow with great pre- 
cision, repeating: ‘‘Never, never!” then 
walked out of Colonel Catherwood’s house. 

Wythe turned his eager gaze upon Phyllis, 
who stood with strange, wide eyes and waxen 
pale. ‘‘Am I to be the happiest man that 
lives ?” he asked, seizing her hand and press- 
ing it to bis lips. 

She shivered as if waking from a trance, 
at the baronet as if he were some 
noisome insect, and with one terribly swift 
imperial action flung him off. 

‘Please, the dinner company is here,” a 
servant announced, and soon the Christmas 
merriment began. 





IV.—FOREVER. 


Roger Bolton wore a stern, set countenance, 
and all through the long afternoon was, ap- 


Roger hesitated no long- | parently, buried in a book. 
Roger hes , g- | 


When Charity brought in the supper, and 
the two young sisters were helping her in the 
lighter service, he heard the chattering maid 
say, in an excited whisper : 

“Oh, there be great doings at Colonel 
Catherwood’s—a fine dinner to keep their 
Christmas Day, and neighbors and officers 
from His Majesty’s ship, and fiddlers and fifers 
in the drawing-room.” 


‘But fiddlers and fifers are sinful,” re- 


marked one of the sisters, by way of propriety, | 


then throwing out a bait to catch more gossip, 
added: ‘*When there’s fiddling, there’s 
oftentimes dancing.” 

‘Yes, miss, there be dancing, of course ; 
and young Mistress Phyllis footing it with all 
the gentlemen. Folks be peepin’ in at the 
windows.” 

“Oh, did you see them?” asked the girls, 
almost together, and boiling over with curi- 
osity. 


‘*No, miss; there’s a man called Thomas, a | 


very common fellow (I speak to him only out 
o’ pity for his bein’ a stranger); and he be 
Sir Felix Wythe’s servant. I was, by chance, 
just fastenin’ the kitchen shutters, and, in 
passin’ by, he has the imperdence to tell me 
about it.” 

Roger's hand clutched the book he was 
holding, until the binding cracked again. 


Mistress Bolton went straight to him, and | 


with her gentle touch on his shoulder, asked : 

‘Roger, is that reckless—is Miss Cather- 
wood to be my daughter?” 

‘‘Never, mother, never.” She tried to em- 
brace him. She tried to say something of 
pity or comfort for him, and reprehersion of 
brook no further 
words, and hugged his stern and solitary suf- 
fering. 


As old Recompense came in, the mother | 


spoke to him in an undertone : 

“Roger is right-minded; he is our own, 
good son. We shall be cursed with no heart- 
less, godless woman at our fireside.” 

Recompense had come from a fruitless con- 


ference, at which the Old South had been | 


proved powerless, before the affront it had 
suffered ; and he angrily threw himself into a 
chair, vociferating : 

‘I wish there were some law to punish the 
impudent, wicked jade.” 

‘Stop, father,” said Roger, ‘‘Phyllis Cath- 
erwood, as far as your family is concerned, 
exists no more. Give her name the decent 
respect due the unworthiest dead ;—if you 
cannot honor it, forget it.” 

Elder Bolton was silent before his son, to 
whom a great passion and a great grief had 
lent a new dignity. 

‘For myself,” Roger went on, ‘‘you have 
often asked me to take charge of your busi- 
ness in England. I wish to doso. I have 
taken passage on the ship that sails to-morrow 
morning. By sunrise, | shall be aboard. It 
is better so, mother,” and he gently put his 
arm about the poor little woman, who had 
fallen promptly to weeping. 

- * * . * * * 


The lights were nearly all out in the Cath- | 
erwood house; the musicians had gone; the | 


guests had gone—all but Sir Felix Wythe, 
who, with his host, still dallied over some 
crusty old port, in the dining-room. 

Thomas presented himself, lantern in hand, 
and his master’s cloak over his arm. 

‘Send your rascal to the kitchen, Wythe,” 
cried Catherwood, hospitably. ‘*Let the ser- 
vants give a jolly wind up to old Christmas.” 

Thomas, who had already been doing his 
duty for the festive season, responded for his 
master. 

‘*Thank you, my lud, | do feel a bit dry,” 
and stumbling over his own feet, disappeared 
into the back of the house, where unlimited 
eating and drinking were going on bravely. 

**Come, there’s no hurry,” said the Colonel, 
‘Jet me draw that cork.” 

The men’s voices, telling old army jokes 
and roaring over court scandals, came up 
through the house more loudly than onal. 
Phyllis, far up-stairs, opened the door of her 
bedroom to listen. Phyllis? Why, one 
could hardly know this pale girl with dishev- 
eled dark hair, wild, sad eyes, and quivering 
mouth for the impertinent lady in farthingale 
and powder. She had thrown on a soft white 
woolen gown, and she stepped into the hall- 
way and listened to the carousing. With a 
gesture of po oe she turned back and walked 
the room, sobbing, and clasping and unclasp- 
ing her bands. She went to a window, looked 
far down into the gusty street, where the dry 
snow was beginning to whirl in a rising wind ; 
she laid her face against the icy glass and wet 
it with her tears. She roamed away again 
aimlessly; then standing still, moaned and 
threw her arms up across her face. At last, 
as if moved by some uncontrollable impulse, 
she went swiftly out of the room, sped down 
the two pairs of stairs and appeared at the 
dining-room door. But the two roysterers 
had opened the bottle, and, even without its 
aid, neither of them was in a condition to be- 
friend or comfort a desolate and broken- 
hearted orphan girl. 

Phyllis turned back to the stairs and toiled 
up a little way, clinging to the banisters and 
looking back disconsolately at the open door 
below. And so, in her white dress and with 
her whiter face, all tear-stained and framed by 
the dark, loose hair; so, looking over her 
shoulder and drawing short, sobbing breaths, 

r, undisciplined Phyllis climbed up the two 
ong flights. She reached her room, shut the 
door, threw herself across the bed, and, tired 
out with excitement and misery, at last feil 
asleep. 

* *” a * ~ - ~ 


At three in the morning all in the Colonel’s 
house seemed to be at rest, for Roger Bolton, 
going to visit for the last time the scene of his 

eenest joy and suffering, heard no sound, 
and all up and down the rows of front win- 
dows there i 


“| shall never marry Miss Catherwood.” | 


be the best comfort for his heartache, and so 
he walked and walked in the gusty night. 
When the friendly, moral old watchman came 
along with the advice, ‘‘Come, Mr. Bolton, 
young men ought to keep decent hours,” he 
only pre on, up hill and down, through 
courts and alleys and lanes, not caring where. 
In a distant part of the town another watch- 
man accosted him; then with impatience he 
made toward home. 

At a corner from which, in daylight, he 
could look down a long street and see the 
house where Phyllis lived, he paused again. 
It was for a farewell—a long, bitter farewell. 
He was leaving his youth behind him in yon- 
der old house; worse—he was leaving his 
faith in goodness, his glorious belief in the 
omnipotence of love. ‘That was a cruel mo- 
ment. Down the dark vista his tearless, 
burning eyes tried to trace the familiar out- 
lines, and strange to say, he traced them eas- 
ily. There was surely a little light in the 
= now. With no defined thought, but on 
an instinct, he walked a few rods nearer. 
The light grew plainer. He went on toward 
it briskly. Itwas very bright. Roger began 
torun. He could see a long, brilliant stream 
pouring from each little hole in the top of the 
drawing-room shutters, and a flame color 
shone through the fan-light over the great 
door. He fad reached the spot. Great 
heaven! the front rooms and hall were a mass 
of lurid blaze. 

With awild cry, he sprang at the door. 
‘Fire! fire!” he shouted, and beat and kicked 
on the heavy panels, ‘‘Fire!” and he sprang 
for the stout shutters and vainly tore at them 
with his naked hands. His voice woke the 
neighborhood ; women screamed, sashes were 
thrown up, and people rushed out from the 
house that stood next. Looking out on that 
house was Phyllis’s room; he remembered 
that, and he threw up handfuls of ice and 
gravel at her window-panes. But the dark 
squares of glass showed no signs of life with- 
in. The place might have beenatomb. Yet 
the red light burned redder and fiercer, and 
was creeping up the stairway. 

Roger rushed to the back of the house. A 
crowd of scared and stupid servants had 
opened a back entrance, and, half dazed, were 
tumbling out. Thomas, quite hopelessly 
drunk, laughed and remarked: ‘‘It’s a fine, 
cool night, sir.” 


manded, in the same breath, seizing the fel- 
low by the arm: ‘‘Where’s Miss Phyllis?” 

‘*A-bed,” answered Thomas vacantly. ‘‘’s 
time for honest folks to be a-bed.” 

Roger sprang inside the kitchen, securely 
closed the door behind him to hinder a 
draught through the passages, and rushed to 
| the dining-room. Colonel Catherwood lay 
| sound asleep on two chairs, and Whythe’s 
head reposed on the table close to an empty 
bottle. 

In an instant he had thrown them both to 
their feet. ‘‘Listen!” he screamed in Cath- 
erwood’s dull ear. ‘‘I’m going upstairs for 
Phyllis. Guard every opening below here. 
I can bring her down the back stairway ; but 
if there’s a current of air, she is lost. Re- 
member,” and he twisted his hand in the col- 
lar of Wythe’s coat savagely ; ‘‘go to the kit- 
chen, and keep everything shut close.” 

A minute more and he had cleared the two 
flights of stairs with a dozen bounds, an 
| burst into Phyllis’s room. He dragged the 
half-fainting girl, mufiled in her woolen gown, 
out into the entry and to the top of the back 
stairway by which he had just come, but he 








came pouring in their faces. He desperately 
descended a step or twe. The light of fire 
could be seen below. ‘‘Drunken wretches!” 
he cried; ‘‘they’ve saved themselves and for- 
gotten to shut the doors. The whole floor is 
in a blaze,” and he rushed Phyllis back, past 
the other burning staircase and into the room 
again. There they stood imprisoned by fire. 

Roger darted to a front window and shouted 
madly for a ladder. Catherwood and Wythe 
ran about, with wild gestures, in frantic eag- 
erness to help, but quite irrational and use- 
less. Neighbors brougat axes, poles, pails of 
water—everything but what was needed. 

“Courage! I'll save you, yet,” Roger an- 
swered, as Phyllis, with a scream, pointed to 
the flames creeping through the cracks of the 
| closed door. He began tearing the bed-cloth- 

ing in strips. The smoke was stifling and 
| blinding. ‘*There’s no time for that,” said 
Phyllis, half suffocated and nearly falling 
Roger bore her to the air of a window, and 
the fire caught the coverlid that he had just 
thrown down. 
| ‘*My love! my love!” he cried, in despair- 
| ing agony. 

A savage jet of flame showed the girl's 
young face lifted in a rapture. ‘‘You are 
strong, dear Roger,” she said; ‘‘climb down 
to the window ledge below, and then risk a 
leap. Leave me. I die happy, for you love 
me, and forgive me.” 

‘‘Leave you? I had lost you, and now I 
have found you—found you forever, my love, 
| forever!” and they stood for one ineffable 
moment looking into eternity together. 

The flames quickly chased them to their 
last refuge—the embrasure of the side win- 
| dow. Roger looked out, and a wild hope—a 
| desperate purpose—leaped into his mind. 
| The next house was a good dozen feet dis- 
tant; and opposite, yet somewhat lower than 
where they stood, was a dormer-window ; the 
leads projected a few inches beyond the sill, 
and there was an upper square from which the 
| glass was broken out. He threw off some of 

ee heavy clothing; and taking her hands, 
said to Phyllis, tenderly and quietly : 

**You told me once that you would cross 
any terror, any danger to come to my arms. 
Prove it. I shall —. to that window oppo- 
site, and you—you will follow me.” 

‘““No,” she cried in terror, ‘‘no; 
yourself.” 

“You will follow me,” he repeated, ‘‘for, 
if you do not,” there was a dreadful solemnity 
in his steady tones—‘‘if you do not, I swear 
to you that I shall fling myself to the ground 
from yonder roof.” 

There was not an instant to spare; he 
| crashed out the window frame, and gave her 
some hurried yet clear directions. She clung 
to him and begged an embrace. 
| ‘I shall kiss you again in a moment,” he 
| said with inspired certainty. ‘‘Leap straight 
| 


but save 


to my arms.” 

Phyllis closed her eyes. A second later 
she opened them to see horrible flames reach- 
ing out at her very dress, and Roger secure 
on the leads opposite—one arm passed within 
the dormer-window, the other stretched to re- 
ceive her. 

She made ready to spring, then shrank 

back from the abyss between with a gesture 
of horror. <A voice, assured, and loving, and 
silvery clear, called: ‘*Phyllis!” She strug- 
gled to the window again, and stood, perilous- 
ly, on the sill. Roger fixed his eyes straight 
upon her, as if they were both in the quiet of 
the old drawing-room, and said, with gentle 
command: ‘Come to me, Phyllis.” She 
looked in his face, swayed a moment; then 
with one wild shriek, launched herself into the 
Sif . 2 « 
The fire burst savagely from the spot she 
had left; a great shout rose from the crowd 
below, and Phyllis was safe—unconscious 
quite, but. safe in her lover's strong arms. 


| 
* * * . * « * 

| Roger built himself a home on the ruins of 
the old mansion, and Phyllis was its light and 
comfort. On his hearth, sturdy children clus- 
tered about the knee of a merry old great- 
uncle, who always limited himself to just one 
glass after dinner. Often, by the firelight, 
chubby fingers would trace out the word 
‘*Noel,” cut in florid letters down the jamb. 
And if ever pride or petulance troubled the 
household calm, a glance at the spruce branch, 
carven deep in the oaken chimney-piece, 
awoke such tender and such stirring memories 
that contention was hushed before them. 





General Miscellany. 
HUNTING THE BUFFALO. 

‘As we were ascending the hill, keeping a 
sharp lookout for game, suddenly the captain 
bawled out: 

‘* ‘By George, boys, there’s a buffalo, or I’m 
a sucker.” 

‘* ‘Where?’ cried Mel and I at the same 
time. 

** On that hill over there to the right,’ 
yelled cap. ‘Don’t you see him? Why, he’s 
as big as a house.’ 

‘There he was indeed. And in the haze 
that perpetually surrounds these hills he ap- 
peared to be forty feet high, and to grow big- 
ger every time we looked at him. 

‘© «I'll tell you how we'll fix him,’ said cap. 
‘We'll tie the horses here. Then Ill sur- 
round him, and drive him down that ravine, 
and you can hide at the mouth, and shoot him 
when he comes out.’ The plan looked feasi- 
ble to us, and we concealed ourselves near the 
mouth of the ravine and waited, our hearts in 
our mouths, for the noble game. 

‘The captain had about a mile to go to round 
him up, and we were getting awfully impa- 
tient, when suddenly we heard a great rushing 
sound inthe ravine, and soon the gigantic 
animal came forth, crashing through the brush 
that lined the ravine. We only got a glimpse 
of him, but that was enough, and we both fired 
and had the satisfaction of seeing him stagger 
forward through the brush a few steps and 
fall, ine noblest game huntsman ever brought 
down. We raised a shout of triumph and 
started toward our Brey when we heard a 
great hallooing, and looking up the hill saw 
the captain running down toward us waving 
his hands and shouting at the top of his voice. 
We thought something was the matter and 
waited for him. The first words he used as 
he ran up all breathless were : 

PS alain you didn’t shoot him, did 
her ‘You bet we did,’ I replied. 


“Shut that door,” shouted Roger, and de- | 


staggered back as a heavy volume of smoke | 


but a bull—a Durham bull belonging to some 
cattlemen here. Didn't you hear me holler?’ 

“We didn’t. Sure enough the animal was 
a bull belonging to Kennedy Brothers’ ranch, 
and that buffalo steak cost us $25 apiece, and 
our stomachs were not strong enough to eat 
it."—St. Paul Day. 





SNOWED UNDER. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 





Of a thousand things that the Year snowed under— 
The busy Old Year that has gone away— 

How many will rise in the Spring, I wonder, 
Brought to life by the sun of May? 

Will the rose-tree branches, so wholly hidden 

That never a rose-tree seems to be, 

At the sweet Spring’s call come forth unbidden, 
And bud in beauty, and bloom for me? 


Will the fair, green Earth, whose throbbing bosom 
Is hid, like a maid’s in her gown at nigh’, 

Wake out of her sleep, and with blade and blossom 
Gem her ae ge to please my sight? 

Over the knoll in the valley yonder 

The loveliest buttercups bloomed and grew; 

When the snow has gone that drifted them under, 
Will they shoot up sunward, and bloom anew? 


When wild winds blew, and a sleet-storm pelted, 

I lost a jewel of priceless worth ; 

If I walk that way when snows have melted, 

Will the gem gleam up from the bare, brown earth? 
I laid a love, that was dead or dying, 

For the Year to bury and hide from sight; 

But out of a trance will it waken, crying, 

And push to my heart, like a leaf to the light? 


Under the snow lie things so cherished— 

Hopes, ambitions and dreams of men— 

Faces that vanished, and trusts that perished, 
Never to sparkle or glow again. 

The Old Year greedily grasped his plunder, 

And covered it over and hurried away ; 

Of the thousand things that he hid, I wonder 
How many will rise at the call of May? 

Oh, wise Young Year, with your hands held under 
Your mantle of ermine, tell me, pray! 





SURGICAL MIRACLES. 
‘‘We've just got in a fresh stock of wooden 





magnets,” 


‘*We sell about three a year. 


| terday. ea 
This time we have 


last consignment was six. 
| twelve, and they will last 2 long while. 
atthem. ‘They are made of wood and painted 
red. ‘The little bits of metal at the ends are 
intended to give the patient an idea that the 
| whole thing is genuine.” 

Dr. George C. Harlan, surgeon to 
| Wills opthalmic hospital, in the current num- 
| ber of the Medical News, reports a curious 
case, showing the great influence of the mind 


wooden magnet upon both. A young Phila- 
delphia woman, Lizzie D., by name, applied 


Her disorder was attended with hysteria, and 


like all hysterical people, the idea of being | 


doctored filled her with delight. Shortly 
| after her initiation, the nervous symptoms be- 
came more and more marked, and she was 
| transferred to the care of Dr. Mills, the well- 
| known neurologist. Five or six weeks pre- 
| viously she had had pleuro-pneumonia, and 
| after that paralysis attacked the arms. 
was cured, but the disease manifested itself 
in the legs and feet. Besides this there was 
a numb feeling in the lower part of the body 
and twitching on the right side of the face, 
similar to that seen in St. Vitus’ dance. 

Dr. Cohen applied a Charcot magnet in 
front of the ear. To his amazement, the 
| spasms on the side of the face touched by the 
magnet were greatly lessened in frequency 


and extent. 
the result of imagination. 
attacked with troubles. 
was 
prolonged use of the eyes, and some short- 
sightedness, but at length the right eye be- 
came, apparently, entirely blind, and muscu- 
lar spasms of the most violent character dis- 
turbed not only the eye but the face and 
neck. She was sent to the eye hospital and 
treated by Dr. Hansell. After several exam- 
inations, the Charcot magnet, that had proved 
so efficacious in the hands of Dr. Cohen, was 
applied to the defective vision and with the 
most astonishing result. 

After many applications it occurred to Dr. 
Harlan that it would be a good idea to try 
the effect of unmagnetized iron of the same 
form and appearance of the magnet. A 
wooden ‘‘magnet” was procured, with iron 
tips, to give the metallic impression upon the 
skin. It was placed in the drawer where the 
original Charcot implement had been kept, 
and the patient was thoroughly ignorant of 
its character. Before it was applied, it was 
noted that the pupil of the right eye was 
widely dilated, as in disease, and was per- 
fectly rigid when exposed to a bright light. 
There was twitching of the muscles of the 
right side of the face. 

The application of the wooden magnet had 
a wonderful effect. As much more parade 
was made over it than had been made over 
the real magnet, it was a great deal more suc- 
cessful than the latter had been. 
after the painted wood was applied with so 
much seriousness to her head, the twitching 
of the muscles stopped and the face assumed 
its normal appearance. Gradually the pupil 
of the right eye became of the same size as 


After that she was 
At first there 


eye 


the other and freely responsive to light. The 
wooden magnet had triumphed. It had ac- 


complished, by influencing the patient's imagi- 
nation, a perfect cure. 

Dr. Cohen, a short time ago, had a case 
where the wooden magnet proved its efficacy, 
and that gentleman now claims a place for it 
in general surgery. A patient of his fell 
down and thought she dislocated her elbow 
joint. She was treated for that by a practi- 
tioner called in the emergency, and he dis- 
charged her with a stiff arm, which he said he 
was unable to straighten. Dr. Cohen exam- 
ined the arm and found no dislocation at all. 
He asked her to report at the surgical depart- 
ment of the Polyclinic for verification of his 
opinion. She called there, and Dr. Steinbach 
noted extreme spasm of the biceps, the ten- 
dons standing out like whip cords. Dr. 
Cohen applied a wooden magnet and the 
spasm relaxed at once. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, who treats a 
many nervous cases, and Drs. C. K. Mills and 
Horatio C. Wood, have made very successful 
use of the imagination as a medicine. Dr. 


| Weir Mitchell has originated a form of treat- 


ment of hysterical cases that bears his name. 
Hysteria, he claims, is entirely an affection 
caused by the imagination, and, to cure it, im- 
agination is not brought into play, but re- 
stricted. The affection, according to the 
generally accepted theory, is pampered by 
sympathy. ‘To curea patient, she is removed 
from all chances of commiseration, and is 
placed in charge of a nurse, who insists to 
her that she is well and pays not the slightest 
attention to her complaints. For the first 
three days the patient does nothing but cry 
and bemoan her fate, at which the nurse 
only smiles. Then she declares that she will 
not submit to such treatment. ‘‘Very well,” 
says the doctor, ‘‘I can cure you if you want 
to be cured. If you won't be treated I shall 
tell everybody that you have been shamming 


then put on forced feeding, and as all those 
around her refuse to sympathize, but affect to 
believe that she is strong asa horse, she 
gradually gives up all hope of being any 
longer interesting. At the end of two months 
she is eating like a prize-fighter, and gaining 
flesh at the rate of two pounds a week. In 
three months she is doing her own shopping, 
and walking about in quite a live fashion, and 
in four months she is cured. Hysteria of as 
long as twenty years’ standing has frequently 
been completely obliterated in this way. 

The administration of totally inert sub- 
stances to delude the patient into the belief 
that he is taking medicine is a common prac- 
tice. 
Pellets of bread, when given to a patient with 
the remark that they are a certain powerful 
emetic, have been known to produce an instan- 
taneous effect. It is even said that a person 
drinking sarsaparilla with suicidal intent, im- 
agining that it is so much laudanum might 
easily die. The vigorous concurrence of the 


have. 


in this city. A patient was afflicted with a 
collection of hysterical symptoms and disor- 
ders of the nerves, which are usually cured by 
a dangerous operation, involving the laying 
open of the whole abdominal region. 


ficacy of the operation, were thrown in her | 
way, and finally she was told that it was to 
be performed. Her physician, who suspected 
that the disease was imaginary, made ample 
preparations for deceiving her. On a certain 
day four surgeons went to the house armed 
with big bags, supposed to contain instru- 
ments. The patient was put under the influ- 
ence of ether after a good deal of parade, and 
a long incision was made just about skin deep. 
Then the incision was bandaged up and the 
patient was kept for a long time under mor- 
phia. Elaborate dressings were gone through 
with every day. Although no operation had 
been performed, the patient was completely 
cured.—Philadelphia Press. 





said the head of a large firm of | 


| manufacturers of surgeons’ instruments, yes- | }, - a aad ; 
oar wenagas 5 ; | Close at hand is the house—a building of 


Our | 


Look | 


the | 


upon the body and the beneficial effects of a | 


Locust | 


} 
|at the Polyclinic, Thirteenth and 

streets, for relief from a disease of the ton- 
| sils. She was treated by Dr. Solis Cohen. | 


This | 


It was evident that the cure was | 


no defect other than headache, after the | 


Shortly | 


great | 


and that you prefer to be an invalid.” This | 
generally brings the patient round. She is 


The efficacy of bread pills is proverbial. | 


will with the action of the medicine is one ot | 
the best allies a physician or surgeon can 


} 
‘ . ‘ | 
A remarkable illustration of the imagina- | 
tion as a doctor was made a few months ago | 
| 
| 


A num- | 
ber of books, treating more or less on the ef- | 


sudden puff of wind upset the boat, when 
presently all perished except Brock himself, 
who, from four o'clock in the afternoon of an 
October evening till one the next morning, 
swam thirteen miles before he was able to hail 
a vessel at anchor in the offing. Animals 
themselves are capable of swimming immense 
distances, although unable to rest by the way. 
A dog recently swam thirteen miles in Ameri- 
ca to rejoin his master. A mule and a dog, 
washed overboard in the Bay of Biscay, have 
been known to make their way to shore. A 
dog swam ashore at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with a letter in his mouth. The crew of the 
ship to which the dog belonged, all perished, 
which they need not have done had they only 
ventured to tread water, as the dog did. As 
a certain ship was laboring heavily in the 
trough of the sea it was found needful, in or- 
der to lighten the vessel, to throw some troop 
horses overboard. The poor things, my in- 
formant, a staff surgeon, told me, when they 
found themselves abandoned, faced round and 
swam for miles after the vessel. 


| mouth, and as the main sheet was belayed, a 


HOW THE CROFTERS LIVE. 

I will describe atypical Idrigil house, which 
is occupied by the aged daughter and three 
grown-up grandchildren of a fisherman named 
John Macdonald, who has been dead for many 
years. The croft upon which it stands slopes 
southward toward the Bay of Uig, and is one 





Kilmuir. It is about two and a half acres in 
extent, and pays a nominal rental of rather 
more than £5; a temporary reduction of 25 
per cent off that sum having, however, been 
conceded during the last two or three years by 
the proprietor. Near the centre of the croft 
| is a sea of sticky mud; and amid the slough 
| are two very small stacks of corn, each about 
| nine feet high by six feet in diameter, care- 
fully thatched, and covered with old nets to 
prevent their being scattered to the winds. 


rough unmortared stone, measuring perhaps 
ten feet by twenty, and very thickly roofed ; 
| first with ‘‘divits” of turf, then with a close 
| thatch of heather, and finally with fragments 
of coarse netting weighted with lumps of gray 
|trap. The door is broken, and will not shut 
| properly ; there is no chimney; and the sole 
window, consisting of a single pane of glass, 
has an area of not more than three square 
feet. 

From the doorway, and from a small hole 
in the low roof, volumes of peat-smoke es- 
caped ; and when I entered the hut I could not 
for several minutes distinguish anything with- 
in, owing to the dense.fumes that rose from a 
scanty fire smouldering on the floor in the 
| middle of the gloomy room. At last my eyes 
became accustomed to the semi-darkness and 
I was able to make out the forms of the in- 
mates of the hovel. ‘They huddled to- 
gether on a low black settle, warming them- 
selves, and greedily watching a battered pot, 
| that, suspended from an improvised tripo¢ 
above the fire, contained a quantity of thin 
broth, the main ingredients of which were, 
as I afterward discovered, potatoes and fish. 
I shared the poor people's meal of broth and 
oaten cake, while the smoke curled upward 
and hung beneath the roof in an impenetrable 
cloud ; the whole making, with the festooned 
fishing-nets and the tattered oilskins on the 
walls, an interior which Teniers would have 
delighted to paint, if there had been any jol- 
| lity in the scene. 

There was no table: 
room there was a shaky 
arranged a poor display 
and rusty tins. The inside 
divided, by means of rotten partitions about 
six feet in height, into three small chambers ; 
one beine the living-room, a second the bed- 
and the third a lumber and store room 
simply 


sat 


but at one end of the 
dresser on which was 
of cracked croc kery 
of the house was 


room 
In the bed room the clothes were 
ravs and sacking, barely suflicient to cover 
and the floor throughout was 
formed, so far as I could see, of the hard 
earth. But this the Macdonalds 
was a palace in comparison with some of thé 
huts | elsewhere. One had neither 
door I crawled into it through 


old 
poor humanity ; 
house ol 


visited 
nor window. 
an irregular aperture less than three feet high, 
and found ducks that 
were picking up scraps from amid the gar- 
bage with which the damp floor was littered. 
The sole tenant of this hovel was an old wo- 
man who had a hacking cough. In another 
hut the rain-water dripped from the broken 
roof and flooded the only room, in which 
seven people sat crouc hing. 
One might reasonably expect to find that 
the people who live in such wretchedness are 
stunted and evil-looking. But they are not. 
| They are a _ thick-set intelligent and 
some of the girls are models of buxomness, 
although before middle age all the women be- 
come withered. They are long-lived too. 
| Their faults are that they are idle and satu- 
| rated with superstition and prejudice. In 
only one, out of at least a score of crofters’ 
houses which I entered, did I see any sign that 
| the inmates regularly devoted themselves to 
remunerative home employment. In that one, 
two women were weaving home-spun tweed, 
and capital cloth they made on their awkward 
loom. I am glad to be able to say that most 
of the Skye landlords wear this tweed when 
they can get it; but if there were a wider de- 
|} mand there would be a larger supply, and the 
islanders would be proportionately benefited 
Until quite recently there were weavers in al- 
most every township, and the art might be 
easily revived. The crofters now get 
cheaper material for themselves from Man- 
chester, and it is almost exclusively the richer 
| classes who use the tweed of the island.—Sé. 
Clazette. 
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THE PEANUT TRADE. 
Some Facts of Interest Relative to a Profit- 
able Industry. 

\ quiet-looking young man, with a marvel- 
ously-melancholy cast of countenance, non- 
chalantly turned the iron crank of a peanut 
at the corner of Eighth and Sansom 
streets, yesterday afternoon. ‘The crunching 
sound of the shells within the iron cylinder 
seemed to favor deep abstraction. Slowly his 
head sank upon his breast. The cylinder re- 
volved. An elderly man, with a jaunty, well- 
to-do air and a red rosebud in the lapel of his 
closely-buttoned frock coat, sauntered past. 
He helped himself to a peanut. 

A ragged bootblack, with a rapacious air, 
shufiled along the walk. He was less mindful 
of the propricties. He swept half a dozen of 
the warm nuts from the corner of the tray. 

The methodical turn of the cylinder showed 
no sign of variation. 

‘Give me a quart of peanuts.” 

With the air of an automaton, the peanut- 
vender filled a paper bag, saying, as he twist- 
ed its neck: ‘‘five cents.” 

‘*Did those people who helped 
| themselves ?” 

**A course I did,” he answered with a good- 
natured snarl. ‘‘Why don’t you put a stop 
} to it?” At this question the peanut-roaster 
arose. He was no longer melancholy. He 
was thunderstruck. ; 

‘Stop it!” he repeated in astonishment. 
Then he laughed, as he regarded the custom- 
er with an air of perplexed admiration. 

‘‘What a guy!” he remarked to himself in 
an undertone. 

This the customer supposed to be a delicate 
tribute to his sagacity. 

‘You ought to be 
days and watch ’em,” said the peanut-vender, 
| pouring out the smoking contents of the cy- 

Soles ‘*This isn't a very good time. Just 
float around this ‘ere corner ‘bout five o'clock 
in the afternoon, when old Gov’ment Bonds, 
as we calls ‘im, comes along. (Got a million, 
if he’s got a cent! And he never bought five 
cents’ worth of me in his life. He always 
takes a few to eat before he strikes a Walnut 
street car. Oh, there's lots of ‘em that helps 
| themselves ; they don’t think anything of it.” 

‘**‘How is business ?” 

‘Business! There ain't no business since 
them Eyetalians, with their roasters and cir- 
| cus peanuts ruined thetrade. They buy these 
| ere scraggly little Fourth o’ July , 
peanuts, an’ then can give ‘em away an’ get 
rich. Wot sell,” said the now indignant 
dealer, ‘‘is good, fat, healthy Virginia nuts.” 

After a momentary pause, caused by the 
dispensing of sundry paper bags of peanuts to 
a party of boys and girls, the peanut dealer 
continued: **Them’s our best customers, the 
boys and girls, and countrymen on a spree. 
The dudes like ‘em, too, because the nuts 
don't hurt their teeth. The gamblers who 
hang around the corners here always keep a 
few in their pockets to chew on. I seen a 
gambler lose $10 on a quart of peanuts the 
other night bettin’ on the number of nuts there 
was in the measure. Most deceiving thing 
you ever saw. Just you try it some time. 
Going! Come around again.” 

‘It may surprise you to know that there is 
an average of 1000 bushels of peanuts con- 
sumed in this city each week,” said a Dela- 
ware avenue importer of fruits and nuts yes- 
terday; ‘‘something in the neighborhood of 
4,800,000 peanuts, almost a half pint for ev- 
ery man, woman, and child in Philadelphia. 
The demand for peanuts is just as ra as 
that for potatoes or any other staple article of 
food. Why, during the war, when all the 
Southern ports were blockaded and trade was 


roaster 


you set 


around some of these 


Tennessee 





ENDURANCE IN THE Water.— Men and 
animals are able to sustain themselves for 
long distances in the water, and would do so 
oftener were they not incapacitated, in regard 
to the former, at least, by sheer terror, as 
well as complete ignorance of their real pow- 
ers. Webb’s wonderful endurance will never 
be forgotten. But there are other instances 
only less remarkable. Some years ago the 
second mate of a ship fell overboard while in 
the act of hoisting a sail. It was blowing 
fresh ; the time was night, and the place was 
some miles out on the stormy German Ocean. 
The hardy fellow, nevertheless, managed to 





** ‘Well, I never saw such infernal idiots! 





Can't you see anything? That was nothing 


cut off with the North, vessel load after vessel 
load of peanuts was brought from the coast 
of Africa, and from British Guinea and 
Spain.”—Philadelphia Press. 





CHOICE ABOUT SOAP. 


He was a dapper little fellow, and he *tend- 
ed the fancy counter ina big St. Paul dry 
goods store. 

‘*You'd be surprised,” said he to the re- 
porter, who was trying to get a pair of silk 
suspenders for fifty cents, ‘‘you’d be very 
much surprised to see how particular some 
folks are about the things they use on their 
washstands, I know gentlemen in this town 





gain the English coast. Brock, with a dozen 
other pilots, was plying for fares by Yar- 


who won't have a nail brush after it’s a bit 


of some 350 that belong to Major Fraser, of 


1885. 








worn, and always buy the very best London 
or Paris makes. They don’t ask the cost, 
but just, ‘Is it the best you've got?’ Same 
way about tooth brushes. They often give 
one dollar for a tooth brush, because the 
bristles are of the fine sort that come - 
high on the hog’s neck, I mean. We don’t 
sell sponges, but I suppose it would be the 
same about them—with the men, I mean. 
But soaps! well, I declare, sometimes it 
makes me smile to see a big man study for 
half an hour whether he'll have Jockey Club, 
Patchouli, Rose Geranium, Magnolia, or 
New-mown Hay. These awful particular fel- 
lows won't have anything but the French 
soaps. They tell me it pays to get ‘em, for 
an eighty-cent or one dollar cake out-lasts all 
the other and cheaper sorts, three times. It’s 
good all the way down, too, and is sure to be 
old enough to lather up well.”—St. Paul Pi- 
oneer Press. 





How Men Wovutp Do Ir.— Could any- 
thing be a better illustration of the way wo- 
men do their work, as compared with the way 
men do theirs, than to look over a village of, 
say, a thousand families on a Monday morn- 
ing. In a thousand little kitchens a thousand 
women would be seen thrusting wood into a 
thousand little cook stoves, heating a thousand 
little wash-boilers, bending their backs over a 
thousand little wash-boards, and hanging 
their clothes on a thousand clothes-lines. If, 
by some singular social revolution, the men 
of such a village were to undertake to do the 
same work, their very first step would be to 
get up a stock company, invest capital in 
building and machinery, so organize the work 
that about half a dozen men would do the 
work for the whole town, receive good salaries 
therefor, and the rest of the men would go 
about their own business on Monday, just the 
same as on other days.—Helen FE. Starrett. 





Wit and Ziumor. 


HOW PROOF-READING SOUNDS. 





Some writer has produced a -_ called : 
‘‘Sounds from the Sanctum.” It reads just 


the author never visited the sanctum when 
business was in full blast. If he had called 
about midnight, for instance, he would have 
seen two saints, one poring over a proof-slip, 
the other holding the copy, and the sounds 
would have something like this : 


Proof-reader.—‘‘As flowers without the 
sunshine fair—comma—as—comma—without 
you—comma—do I—full stop—breathe a 


dark and dismal mair— 
Copy-holder. — ‘‘Thunder! Not mair 
air.” 
Proof-reader ‘‘T breathe a dark 
mal air—comma—of flowers—comma 
Copy-holder.—‘‘Shoot the comma !” 
Proof-reader.—**‘ *Tis As 
without the sunshine fair—semi-color 


and dis- 


done. flowers 


con- 


—No joy in life—comma—no worms 
Copy-holder.—‘*Warmth.” 


Proof-reader.—‘‘No warmth I share—com- 


on deck.— es Moines Register. 


RETURNING THE ComrpLtiMENt.—A _ lKox- 
bury lady recently employed a washerwoman, 


who came well recommended, and who soon 
made herself very agreeable. 
Mrs. S——’s front name is Annie, while 


the washerwoman bears the name of Sarah. 
Monday Sarah reported for work, and, dur- 

ing the forenoon, Mrs. S , who happened 

to be in the kitchen, said: 
‘G guess I shall have to 


hereafter, Mrs. M- , it 


Sarah, 


call 


is 80 


vou 
much short- 


} 
ao; call you 


to work 


and I may 
I used 


‘All right, marm, 
Annie. It comes natural. 
with an Annie, years ago.” 

lableau.— Roxbury Advocate. 


AN DirricuLry 
A certain punster in Cincinnati, interested in 
the street car lines of the city, recently re- 
ceived an addition to his family, and a friend 
met him two or three days afterward. 

‘‘Hello!” was the greeting; ‘‘there’s a 
stranger at your house, I hear.” 

‘*Yes,” was the reply. 

‘**Boy or girl ?” 

“Girl. Iam sorry, for I 
boy, so I could call him Oscar.” 

‘Don’t let that disturb you,” remarked the 
other wretch ; ‘‘just call her Car’line.”— Mer- 
chant Traveller. 


EastLy-SuRMOUNTED 


too, wanteda 


‘‘Ma, do the little ducks like water ?” 

**Yes, dear.” 

‘*But they don’t like to be out in the rain, 
do they?” : 

“Oh, yes, they do.” 

‘‘Then what does nurse take umbrella 
with her for, when she goes out in the rain 
She’s a little duck.” 

‘*Who says so?” 

‘‘Pa; I heard him tell her 
duck yesterday.” 


an 


she was a little 


Sur Covutpn’'t ‘‘There’s some- 
thing I want you to read,” said Fogg, laying 
down a letter. ‘It’s from my wife. But 
don’t criticise the orthography, please. Fact 
is, Mrs. F. was a school teacher for a great 
many years, and therefore she never learned 
to spell. It wasn’t necessary you know. She 
alwavs had the spelling-book when she was 
hearing her class. But it comes rather awk- 
ward now for her when she comes to write a 
letter.”"— Boston Transcript. 


SPELI 


YounG lady to a boasting fellow at a din- 
ner party : . 

Mr. holmondely, that is about the hun- 
dredth time I’ve heard you tell that same yarn 
in regard to your rescuing a woman from 
drowning, Do you know, you remind me of 
an incomplete building of French de sign?” 
‘‘How so, Miss Sharptongue ?” 

“‘Why, you are nothing but a one-story 
flat!” 


reg 
tS 


A Co_p Nicur.—‘‘Very cold last night, 
Mr. Townsend,” observed the reporter. 

“Cold! I should say so! I went home; 
lit a candle ; jumped into bed; tried to blow 
candle out; couldn’t doit; blaze frozen; had 


to break it off,” replied Mr. Townsend.— Vir- 
yinia Enterprise. 

‘“‘Papa, did mamma say yes to you right 
off when you asked her to marry you 2” 

**Certainly she did.” _ 

‘‘Why don't she say yes now just as quick 


when you ask her to do things ?” 
‘‘Mamma’s hearing is not as good, now, 
darling—that’s all.” 
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too pretty, and gives rise to the thought that | 


found slug seven, he never justifies his lines 


ma—and health and vigorous flies 
Copy-holder.—*‘Blazes! Health and vig- | 
or fly os | 
Proof-reader.—‘‘Health and vigor fly—full 
stop.” 


That's about the sound of it when poetry is | 
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NATURE’S CURE. 
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IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
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